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INVITATION. 


yew are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A reconstruction of the Cabinet, involving the 
retirement of two members, the transfer 
of a third to a different portfolio, and the 
incoming of two new Secretaries, has been a 
noteworthy event of the month at Washington. 
Attorney - General Knox withdraws, having 
been appointed a Senator from Pennsylvania, 
in place of the late Matthew S. Quay, and is 
succeeded by Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the 
Navy. Paul Morton of Nebraska is the new 
Secretary of the Navy. Secretary Cortelyou, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
resigns his office to accept the chairmanship 
of the Republican National Committee, and is 
succeeded by Victor H. Metcalf, a California 
member of the national House of Representa- 
tives. Portraits of Attorney-General Moody 
and Secretaries Morton and Metcalf are printed 
on the front cover page. 

Mr. Moody is no stranger in this part of the 
country, and an elaborate biography of him is 
superfluous. Born at Newbury, Massachusetts, 
in 1853, and graduated at Harvard in 1876, he 
studied law and was in successful practice 
at Haverhill when elected to the Fifty-fourth 
Congress to fill a vacancy. He was reélected 
to the three Congresses following, and in 1902 
was appointed Secretary of the Navy, to succeed 
Hon. John D. Long. 

Paul Morton, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
is a son of the late Hon. J. Sterling Morton of 
Nebraska, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
in President Cleveland’s second Cabinet. The 
younger Morton was born in Detroit in 1857. 
He chose railroading for his career, and begin- 
ning at the bottom when a boy of fifteen, 
worked his way up to the second vice-presidency 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, a position 
of honor, responsibility and profit which he 
resigned at the personal request of President 
Roosevelt. 

Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, who succeeds Mr. 
Cortelyou as Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
is a native of Utica, New York, a Yale man, 
and fifty-one years of age. He was admitted 
to the bar in Connecticut, and in 1882 removed 
to Oakland, California, where he has continued 
the practice of law. Mr. Metcalf has been a 
Representative in Congress since 1899. He is 
an intimate friend of Attorney-General Moody, 
whom it is said he greatly resembles in character 


and disposition. PS 


Dp it pay to cultivate strawberries? Prob- 
ably, if one can raise crops like that of a 
man in West Winthrop, Maine, who has mar- 
keted five thousand boxes this season from 
one acre of ground. But proximity to a large 
and hungry city seems to be the profitable loca- 
tion for a strawberry patch like that. 
& 
A temporary loan of one hundred thousand 
dollars raised July ist, by Portland, Maine, 
in anticipation of taxes, was tendered for by 
twelve different parties, and was awarded to a 
New York banker on a basis of two and seven- 
tenths per cent. annual interest. The statement 
is made that this is the lowest interest rate 
ever paid by any city for such a loan, and 
if that is true, Portland has made a record of 
a very creditable kind. 
& 
pps. N.S. Shaler, the veteran geologist, told 
the students of the Harvard Summer School 
that the surface of Massachusetts has the finest 
evidences of glacial action in the world, and 
that the shore-line is equally remarkable for 
its varied instruction about the action of the 
sea. More than that, he pointed out that in 
natural beauty the state is as varied as England, 
and suggested the interesting idea that the 
Concord school of writers were bred in sur- 
roundings much like those which inspired the 
English poets. ® 
he largest house in New England—at any 
rate so it is asserted by the correspondents 
who describe it—has recently been completed 
for a New York lawyer. It stands on an 
elevated point of ground between Bennington 
and North Bennington, Vermont, is one hundred 
and seventy-nine feet long, fifty feet wide and 
three stories high, and contains three hundred 
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and seventy-nine rooms. The contract price 
for house and stables was a quarter of a million 
dollars. Ten acres of grounds surround the 
mansion, which is to be occupied as a summer 
residence only. The owner will merely be 
duplicating the experience of many another man 
who has an elaborate summer place if he spends 
his winters in earning the money to keep it up. 


Oa 


Few em appropriate to the season is 
put forward by a local paper, which asserts 
that Plymouth, Massachusetts, was the first 
place in the United States to see a circus per- 
formance. The captain of a Plymouth brig 
was bringing a French circus troupe from the 
West Indies to New York, in 1815, when his 
vessel was blown off the coast. Finally he 
made his home harbor, and moved by an impulse 
of public spirit, brought his passengers ashore. 
The circus folks gave a show inside a temporary 
fenced enclosure, to the wonder and delight 
of townsfolk who “‘paid in,’”? and—this being 
a touch that reminds one that human nature 
was much the same in 1815 that it is to-day—to 
the special acceptance of spectators who watched 
the performance, free, from neighboring roofs. 


& 


— persons who hold that titles should 
be descriptive as well as ornamental are 
arguing that the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, which now includes all the 
lines running southward out of Boston, is 
entitled to something better than its present 
inadequate name. To call it the ‘Southern 
New England’’ is suggested. After the same 
fashion the Boston & Maine, which has taken 
in all the lines running northward out of 
Boston, might be renamed the ‘‘ Northern New 
England.’’ In connection with the statement 
of these interesting possibilities, it might be 
added that nobody thinks it necessary to teach | 
the railroad managers their business; but these | 


gentlemen are not likely to resent a discussion | } 


that is obviously based on appreciation of the 
railroads and tends to magnify their importance. 


® ¢ 


A CLOSE ACQUAINTANCE WITH A 
PET BEAR. 


he dredd of meeting a grizzly or cinnamon 

bear on some lonely trail is one of the fears 
that beset the ‘‘ tenderfoot’’ gold-seekers in 
Alaska. It does not often happen, however, 
that travellers encounter bruin before setting 
foot on the shores of our far northern territory, 
as did Mrs. C., who sailed on the good ship 
Idaho, to join her husband, who was mining 
in the mountains near Sitka. 


Her children found the presence of a pet bear 
on the boat one of the most interesting features 
of the delightful brad through the a 
Alaskan waters. Pete had been captured when 
he was a cub, and been petted ever since; but 
he was kept chained to his post, and the children 
were warned by Captain Carroll, the genial 
commander of the ship, to admire ‘his bearship 
at a safe distance, for contact with humanity 
had not by any means tempered his natural 
ferocity. 

When emergin: ed the ladies’ saloon one 
sunny + geen rs. C. came face to face with 
Pete, who was dragging his heavy chain behind 
him. Frightened at his nearness, and seeing 
that he had escaped the sailor who usually gave 
him his exercise, she tried to turn, but her 
companion, a timid woman, sprang hastily be- 
hind her and stood stock-still in the doorway, 
cutting off the only avenue of retreat. In a 
— the bear raised his big body on his hind 
legs and placed his forepaws round Mrs. C. in 
a slow but firm embrace. 

Nearer and nearer came his hot breath against 
her blanched face. Her two children, at the 
other end of the deck, stood almost paralyzed 
with fear as be saw their mother in Pete’s 
grasp. The caj a down from = bridge 
and accentuate as only an old 
seaman can, 0 a sailor to bring honey 
from the galley. 

‘*Keep per ectly still!’”’ he cried, in com- 
manding tones. “Don’t scream! Don’t strug- 
gle! For your life be still!’’ 

The woman obeyed. Although the hot breath 
on her face grew more and more terrifying and 
the great paws steadily infolded her more 
closely, she remained rigidly quiet. 

fter what seemed to her an interminable 
time, the sailor came with honey. He held ita 
little way from the bear’s nose, and gradually 
the animal released his hold on his victim as 
the odor of his favorite a ia reached his 
nostrils. At last the hai ped, and 
Mrs. C., almost a. ell in into ry arms of 
her littie boy and girl, who rushed to her side 
and subjected her nearly as fierce, if not as 
ae a hug as the one she had just experi- 
encec 

Pete walked back into captivity with as casual 
a manner as if he had not, in the words of the 
cabin-boy, ‘scared the whole ship’s crew out 
of seven years’ growth.’’ 


® ® 


READING HER FATE. 


hen Mrs. Hackett was widowed for the 

third time the neighbors all sympathized 
with her, for Mr. Hackett had been an excellent 
man and a ‘‘good provider. ’’ 


**Tt’s real hard on iors it is so,’’ said a kindly 
disposed but unusually practical person, a con- 
nection by marriage, % t I suppose it isn’t 
quite as if ’twas the first time.’’ 

**Mis’ Stone, you don’t know anything about 
it,’’ said the afflicted one. ‘‘You don’t know 
what it is to be called upon to lose husband after 
husband. I don’t believe I shall ever be able 
to make up my mind to bear it again, and I’m 
beginning to feel that Heaven meant me for a 
widow woman.’’ 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting ita 
Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music , 

or Normal School, Callas < or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’ s Compenton, 5 Boowa, | Mase. 
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Institute and_Train- 
128 Tremont St. Boston. 


BOSTON 
ing School. 


STAMMERERS 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four Prepares for 
College or Scientific ‘na Medical “Schools. ndowed. 
Modern equipment. New pullding, $200 in petees for 
1904-5. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


The Colby Academy, 
New a: N. H. 
Cocdpenttonst. 52d year begins Sept. 13, 1904._ Courses: 

sical, Scientific, Literar. rae Gomimercial Vocal and 
are Hd HORAC A.M, Principal. 


Williston Seminary ,4c2gemy for Boys 


Frepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equ ipp ped laboratories in Physics, C pane and 
e 


Biology. w Athletic es mile and strai, a 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. WYER, A. M., Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. Eve yon ars’ 
course of preparation for teachers of Physical Train- 
ing. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fenc- 
ing. and Gilbert Dane ing. Course in Massage a 

Medical Gymnastics. ‘zhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 

















University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, C cae Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
uaw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History ete. Military Drill. aes expenses 

bout $200 ayear. Geo.Emory F. ,Orono,Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for servi ice in 

piegeuenty and Hospital. Twenty-fifth year opens 

Septe ew — Ample instruction in actual p ice. 
SON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 

Near t ite "Hlompitale Sitrmck Avenue, BosToON, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


tz Boxe. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
So, + Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong 
teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous sch 

life. American ideals, Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


7 OUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 
Shorthand, Book- 
keeping and Teleg- 
rap good positions 
for goo ositions 
whic secur 
by them, "yer particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Eighth School Year will begin 
Monday, September 19th. 
30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


CHARACTER Westorook Seminary 


isa Le ane pchest for 
—= pomen, situated in suburb <= Portland. 

en ar teachers (college een) Soe) 138 ups. per. 
mitsindividual instruction and cc control. P: 


college, business or a. B U | LDIl N NG. 


$200 per year. 
the President, Pr orortn Ve. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Ma 


Bays AND GIRLS. Academic and Classica 

a py! for self-help. “Father oo. 
Clark writes as follows :—I have always believed in the 
K. U. A. for three a ist, b of its locati 
2d, because of its ~_F* of scholarship. 3d, on 
account of its moral fa al aad rolisdoun in@uanee. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


MY SITUATION 


With HORTON & HEMENWAY was obtai 



































MILITARY 


ROCKLAND ‘cioeny 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley near 

Dartmouth College. Modern equipment. roIn- 

structors. 15 states represented. A safe school 

for your boy. 5 Books free. Rates $300 to $400. 

ELMER we FRENCH, A. M.., Supt., 
Lebanon, N. H. 
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S28, | COLLEGE 


Pe — following Departments: 
ihe College of Letters (Degrees A.B. = B.S.) 
Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

mt (Degree B. S.) 





The Divin ~ S 
The 


= 
The M ical  Setoa Degree M. = 
The Dental School (Degree D. M ) 
The Bromfield - Pearson n School. Connected 
with Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 
The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 
Summer 
Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


































Burdett ~ 
@ Galleae 


BOSTON. | LYNN 


New Location. Branch. 
™, Vernon St., opp. 

. & M. Station. 
mdiakenamnane 
Students in its own 
beautiful building 
now being erected. 


Will Open Sept. 6. 
Day and Evening 
Sessions. 














Continental Clothing 
Bidg., 18 Boylston, 
Cor. Washington St. 


Light, airy rooms, 

newly equipped 
without regard to 
expense. Reopens 
September 6th. 


Patented Actual 






Business, Same Courses and 
Shorthand, Typewrit- | Methods as at Burdett 
English and all | College, Boston, at 









Business Studies. slightly lower rates. 





















me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short. 
hand. — HAROLD C. WOLFE, Gloucester. Write to 
Burdett College, 18 Boylston Street, Boston, for Journal. 
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AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; or Framingham Business College, 
So. Framingham, Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find herea home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every ——- of a broad culture, a loyal 
and hel school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal. 


Suffield Academy. 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped Board- 
ing-School for tifty boys. New chemical and physical 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall and_ sleeping- 
rooms. Steam heat, ae light. Hot and col 
ning water on eve: Th floor and in best rooms. Individ- 
ual attention. popronee preparation for leadin 
colleges and 1 schools. Certificates issued. 
72d year opens a 6th. For Catalogue address, 


Principal RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M.., Suffield, Conn. 








Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell 
Seminary means not only a high intellectual 
development under most favorable condi- 
tions, but includes a unique and practical 
training in the application of the various 
branches of Domestic Science. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the 
intellect, develop a sound body, and to fit the 
student for the womanly duties of life. 

Experiment Hall is a building specially 
fitted for the practice of Household Eco- 
nomics. Here the student, by the actual 
performance of household duties, exercises 
her theoretical knowledge gained in the class- 
room and gleaned from the various free 
lectures. 

Adjacent Boston (10 miles distant) lends 
its advantages in Music and Art, and Masters 
from the city, prominent in their professions, 
preside over these courses. 

The beauty of the suburban location, the 
interest of the historic surroundings invite 
many pleasurable excursions. Health con- 
ditions are ideal. Gymnasium and swimming 
pool with trained physical instructors. 


“In your walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your general health; in your conversa- 
tion ; in people; and in 


—— way_of meeting 
ways I could see the benefit you are 








CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

For Young Men and Young Women. Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass, 
1100 feet above sea-level. wo hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium, New Ath hietic 
. Certificate Admits to Leading Gas 

pays all necessary expenses for board. 
room, tuition, ete. Catalogue and illustrated booklet 
sent on request. H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 

















Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 
BILLERICA, MASS. 18 Miles from Boston. 


vo 
if 





Fits for business, technical schools and college. Lim- 
ited to 50 boys. $500 per year. Only requisite —good 


character. Receives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New 
gymnasium. Manualtraining. Send for illus. booklet, 
M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 





a 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lase this, = must know, is very gratifying 
tome.” A FATHER. 


For tree of full information address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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(64 Years in Boston—J30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bldg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book 
keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; bot! 
se positions for pupils; particularly wel 
lighted, accessible and convenient rooms; tuitio! 
$15 per month. This school has age, experienc 
reliability, high standing and effectiveness t 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or call upo! 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 
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Sama N the crisis which the 
epidemic produced, the 
=—— banner seemed drift- 
ing steadily toward Bloomah 
and her mates. They started 
Monday morning with all 
hands on deck, so to speak ; 
they sailed round Tuesday 
and Wednesday without a 
black mark in the school log ; 
the Thursday on which they 
had so often split was passed 
under full canvas, and if they 
could only get through Friday 
the trophy was theirs. 

And Friday was the easiest 
day of all, inasmuch as in 
view of the incoming Sabbath 
it finished earlier. School did 
not break up between the two 
attendances ; there was a mere 
dinner interval in the play- 
ground at midday. Nobody 
could get away, and whvever 
scored the first mark was sure 
of the second. 

Bloomah was up before 
dawn on the fateful winter 
morning. She could run no 
risks of being late. 

She polished off all her 
housework, wondering anx- 
iously if any of her classmates 
would oversleep, yet at heart 
confident that all were as eager 
asshe. Still there was always 
that troublesome smallpox! 
She breathed a prayer that 
God would keep all the little 
girls and send them the 
banner. 

As she sat at breakfast the 
postman brought a post-card 
for her mother. Bloomah’s 
heart was in her mouth when 
Mrs. Beckenstein clucked her 
tongue in reading it. She 
felt sure that the epidemic 
had invaded one of those 
numerous family hearths. 

Her mother handed her the 
card silently. 

Dear Mother. 
with neuraljia. 
to fry the fish. 





I am rakked 
Send Bloomah 
Becky. 

Bloomah turned white. 
This was scarcely less tragic. 

‘*There’s time after school,’’ 
Bloomah faltered. 

‘*What!’’ shrieked Mrs. 
Beckenstein. ‘‘ And not give 
the fish time to getcold? It’s 
that red mark again! Sooner 
than lose it you’d see your 
own sister eat hot fish! Be off 
at onee to her, you unnatural 
brat, or I’ll bang the frying-pan about your 
head! That’ll give you a red mark, yes, and 
«a black mark, too! My poor Becky never 
persecuted me with banners, and she’s twice 
the scholard you are.’’ 

‘Why, she can’t spell 
Bloomah, resentfully. 

‘“‘And who wants to spell a thing like that? 
It’s bad enough to feel it. Wait till you have 
babies and neuralgy of your own, and you’ll 
see how you’ll spell. ’’ 

“She can’t spell 
Daniel. 

His mother turned on him witheringly. ‘‘She 
idn’t go to school with the Meshumodim.” 
Bloomah sullenly picked up her satchel. 
‘“‘What’s your books for? You don’t fry | 
lish with books.’? Mrs. Beckenstein wrested | 
ne satchel away from her and dashed it on 

* floor. The pencil-case rolled one way, the 

mble another. 

“But I can get to school for the afternoon 
tendance.’’ 

‘Madness! With your sister in agony? 
‘ave you no feelings? Don’t let me see your 
uzen face before the Sabbath !’’ 

Bloomah erept out, broken-hearted. On the 

\y to Becky’s her feet turned of themselves by 

ig habit down the miry street in which the 


neuralgia,’’ said 


racked, either,’’ put in 








| brick building rose in dreary importance. 

Che sight of the great iron gate and the 
rrying children caused her a throb of guilt. 
© a moment she stood wrestling with the 
uptation to enter. | 
it was but for the moment. She might rise 





| 


the heresy of hot fried fish in lieu of cold, but 
«ky’s Sabbath altogether devoid of fried fish 
isa thought too sacrilegious for her childish | 
lin, 

from her earliest babyhood, chunks of cold 
ied fish had been part of her conception of 
» day of rest. 


Visions and odors of he: 
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ISRAEL ZANGWILL 





IN TWO PARTS. 


DRAWN BY 8B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


PART TWO. 





wigless woman. One stood at 
her elbow. 

**Can’t you explain to her 
that the doctors mean no 
harm ?’’ Bloomah asked. 

‘Oh, don’t they, indeed’? 
Just you read this!’’ She 
flourished a handbill, English 
on one side, Yiddish on the 
other. 

Bloomah read the English 
version, not without agitation : 

Mothers, look after your little 
ones! The School Tyrants are 
plotting to inject filthy vaccine 








“THERE ARE NO DEVILS INSIDE THERE.” 


mother frying plaice and soles—at worst, cod | pressed against the bars of the gate, shrieking | 


or mackerel—were interwoven with her most 
sacred memories of the coming Sabbath. It is 
probable she thought Friday was short for 
frying-day. 

With a sob she turned back, hurrying as if 
to escape the tug of temptation. 

**Bloomah! Where are you off to?’’ 

It was the alarmed ery of a classmate. 
Bloomah took to her heels, her face a fiery 
mass of shame and grief. 

Toward midday Becky’s fish, nicely browned 
and sprigged with parsley, stood cooling on the 
great blue willow pattern dish, and Becky’s 
neuralgia abated, perhaps from the mental relief 
of the spectacle. 

When the clock struck twelve Bloomah was 
allowed to scamper off to school, in the desper- 
ate hope of saving the afternoon attendance, 

The London sky was of lead and the London 
pavement of mud, but her heart was aglow 
with hope. As she reached the familiar street 


a certain strangeness in its aspect struck her. | 


People stood at the doors, gossiping and excited, 
as if no Sabbath pots were a-cooking ; straggling 


groups possessed the roadway, impeding § her | 


dashing advance; and as she got nearer to the 
school the crowd thickened, the roadway became 
almost impassable, a gesticulating mob blocked 
the iron gate. 

Poor Bloomah paused in her breathless career, 
ready to ery at this malicious fate fighting 
against her, and for the first time allowing 
herself a moment to speculate on what was 
up. All round her she became aware of weep- 
ing and wailing and shrieking and wringing of 
hands. 


The throng was chiefly composed of Russian | 


and Roumanian women of the latest immigra- 
tion, as she could tell by the orthodox wigs 
hiding their tresses. Those in the front were 





| through them, shaking them with passion. 
| Although Bloomah’s knowledge of Yiddish 
was slight,—as became a scion of an old English 
family,—she could make out their elemental 
ejaculations. 

**You murderers !’’ 

**Give me my Rachel!’’ 

“They are destroying our 
Pharaoh destroyed our sons !’’ 


daughters as 


to Russia !’’ 
“They are worse than the Russians, the 

poisoners !”’ 
“O God of Abraham, how shall I live without 

my Leah?” 
| On the other side of the bars the children, 
| released for the dinner interval, were clamoring 
| equally, shouting, weeping, trying to get to 
their mothers. Some howled, with their sleeves 
arm. 


| 
“The red marks! 





| rolled up to exhibit the upper 

“Seel’’ the women cried. 
O the poisoners !’’ 

A light began to break upon Bloomah’s brain. 
Evidently the school board had suddenly sent 
down compulsory vaccinators. 

**T won’t die!’’? moaned a plump, golden- 
haired girl. ‘‘I’m too young to die yet.” 

**My little lamb is dying!’’ A woman near 
Bloomah, with auburn wisps showing under 
her black wig, wrung her hands. ‘‘I hear her 
talk—always, always about the red mark. Now 
they have given it her. She is poisoned—my 
little apple!” 

**Your little carrot is all right!’’ said Bloomah, 

testily. ‘‘They’ve cnly vaccinated her.’’ 
The woman caught at the only word she 
understood. 


**Vaccinate, vaccinate !’’ 
relapsing into jargon and 
heavenward, ‘‘A sudden death upon them all 

Bloomah turned despairingly in search of a 


she repeated. Then 
raising her hands 


"? 


“*Give me back my children and I’ll go back | 


into their innocent veins. Keep 
them away rather than let them 
be poisoned to enrich the doc 
tors 

There followed statistics to 
appal even Bloomah. What 
wonder if the refugees from 
lands of persecution—lands in 
which anything might happen 

believed they had fallen 
from the frying-pan into the 
fire; if the rumor that execu 
tioners with instruments had 
entered the schgol buildings 
bad run like wild-fire through 
the quarter, inflaming Oriental 
imagination to semimadness! 

While Bloomah was read- 
ing, a head-shawled woman 
fainted, and the din and frenzy 
grew. 

‘* But I was vaccinated when 
a baby, and I’m all right,’’ 
murmured Bloomah, half to 
reassure herself. 

““Myarm! I’m poisoned!’’ 
and another pupil flew franti- 
cally toward the gate. 

The women outside replied 
with a dull roar of rage, and 
hurled themselves furiously 
against the lock. 

A window on the play- 
ground was raised with a 
sharp snap, and the head 
mistress appeared, shouting 
alternately at the children and 
the parents; but she was nei- 
ther heard nor understood, and 
a Polish crone shook an an- 
swering fist: 

“You old maid, childless, 
pitiless !’’ 

Shrill whistles sounded and 
resounded from every side, and 
soon a posse of eight police- 
men were battling with the 
besiegers, trying to push them- 
selves between them and the 
gate. A fat and genial officer 
worked his way past Bloomah, 
his truncheon ready for action. 

‘Don’t hart the women !’’ Bloomah 
pleaded. ‘* They think their children are being 
poisoned, ’” 

‘*I know, missie. 
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What can you do with 
such greenhorns? Why don’t they stop in 
their own country? I’ve just been vaccinated 
myself, and it’s no joke to get my arm knocked 
about like this !’’ 

“Then show them the red marks and that 

| will quiet them. ’’ 

The policeman laughed. A sleeveless police- 
man! It would destroy all the dignity and 
prestige of the force. 

‘*Then I’ll show them mine,’’ said Bloomah, 
resolutely. ‘‘*They’re old and not very showy, 
but perhaps they’!] do. Lift me up, please—I 
| mean on your unvaccinated arm.’’ 

Overcome by her earnestness, the policeman 
hoisted her to his burly shoulder, ‘The appar- 
ent arrest made a diversion. All eyes turned 
toward her. 

** You she shrieked, 
desperately mustering her scraps of Yiddish. 
‘*Your children are safe. IJch bin vaccinated. 
Leok!’’ She rolled up her sleeve. ‘* Der 
policeman ist vaccinated. Look. If I tap him 
he winces. See!’’ 
| ‘‘Hlold on, missie!’’ The policeman grimaced. 

**The king ist vaccinated,’’ went on Bloomah, 
‘and the queen and the Prince of Wales and 
the teachers themselves. There are no devils 
inside there. This paper’’—she held up the 
bill—‘‘is lies and falsehood.’’ She tore it into 
fragments. 

**No, it is true as the law of Moses !’’ 
a man in the mob. 

**As the law of Moses!’ 
hoarsely. 

Bloomah had an inspiration. 
Moses! Pooh! Don’t you know 
by the Meshumodim ?”’ 

The crowd looked blank, fell silent. 
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narronim {fools}! 


retorted 


’ echoed the women, 


**The law of 


it’s written 


If indeed 

















the handbill was written by apostates, what 
could it hold but Satan’s lies? 

Bloomah profited by her moment of triumph. 

‘“Go home, you narronim !’’ she cried, pity- 
ingly, from her perch. 

And then, veering round toward the children 
behind the bars, ‘‘ Shut up, you squalling 
sillies!’’ she cried. 

‘*As for you, Golda Benjamin, I’m ashamed 
of you—a girl of your age! Put your sleeve 
down, ery-baby !’’ 

Bloomah would have carried the day had not 
her harangue distracted the police from observ- 
ing another party of rioters, women, assisted 
by husbands hastily summoned from stall and 
barrow, who were battering atea side gate. 
And at this very instant they burst it open, and 
with a great cry poured into the playground, 
screaming and searching for their progeny. 

The police darted round to the new battle- 
field, expecting an attack upon doors and 
windows, and Bloomah was hastily set down 
in the seething throng, and carried with it in 








the wake of the police, who could not prevent 
it from flooding through the broken side gate. 

The large playground became a pandemonium 
of parents, children, police and teachers, all 
shouting and gesticulating. 

But there was no riot. The law could not 
prevent mothers and fathers from snatching 
their offspring to their bosoms and making off 
overjoyed. The children who had not the luck 
to be kidnapped, escaped of themselves, some 
panic-stricken, some merely mischievous, and 
in a few minutes the school was empty. 

The school management committee sat for- 
mally to consider this unprecedented episode. 
It was decided to cancel the attendance for the 
day. Red marks, black marks—all fell into 
equality. The very ciphers were reduced to 
their native nothingness. The school week 
was made to end on the Thursday. 

Next Monday morning saw Bloomah at her 
desk, happiest of a radiant sisterhood. On the 
wall shone the banner. 
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E stood peering 
through the fence of 
== the stock-yards in the 
little Colorado town, watch- 
ing the weary cattle as they 
stumbled in a mad stream 





the outskirts of the 
‘*T guess they’re —’ 
Take ’em away. Now 
for the poor ones. All they 
need is grass, gentlemen, and 
you’ ve got it.’’ 
But lean stock seemed to 


from 
bunch. 





from the train, for their 


twenty-four hours of water, food and rest. | be at a discount, for the buyers turned slowly 
away. 

**T’ll give you twelve dollars,’’ said Booker, 
brusquely, ‘‘and they’re a dead loss. Seventy- 
five cents for the other six,’’ and he looked over 


A felt hat, long since colorless and beyond 
redemption, sat jauntily above his merry, boyish 
face, a blue shirt hung limply about his wiry 
shoulders, and a pair of patched and faded 
overalls, held up by one frayed sus- 
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man with money let Booker bluff him out. 
Hope you won’t lose your money. If you’ve 
got a wagon, go get it, and the boys and I will 


help you load. .My name is Prosser. What’s 
yours ?”’ 
‘‘Sylvester. I’ve got a wagon, all right, and 


two bully mules. We’re camped down here in 
the bottoms, mother and dad, and four more 
kids. Dad’s got the asthma, and we’re pretty 
near broke. If I can get the steers down to 
camp, there’s good grass there, and I believe 
I can cure ’em.’’ 

When he rattled up with his wagon, willing 
hands helped him load two of the steers, and 
promised to wait till he came back for the rest. 
The garrulous Prosser insisted on going down 
to camp with him to help in the unloading. 

‘*You are sure you could spare that six 
dollars?” he asked, tentatively, while a lean 
hand furtively sought his vest pocket. 

‘*Well, we do need some flour right bad, but 
I reckon I can earn that before night. We all 
need something every day, but I never got left 
yet. I don’t believe a man ought to have any- 
thing he don’t earn.’’ 

‘*Where are you from ?’’ 

‘* Arkansas—come by wagon. Couldn’t pay 
fare, and dad figured on making expenses on 
the road, but he’s been too sick. Dad thought 
Colorado would do him good, and says there’s 
lots of work here if a man will hunt for it.’ 

In a grassy grove by the river, where a white 
tent gleamed and ripples of childish laughter 
came up from the edge of the water, a faded 
woman in blue calico came to meet them. 

‘*This is mother, Mr. Prosser. She’s afraid 
I’ve been foolish. But she trusts me, too. It’s 
all right, mother.’’ 

Prosser reassured her also, and expatiated 
swiftly on the virtues of her son and the 
healthful climate of the West. 

They unloaded the steers and went back for 
the others. When the task was done the boy 
brought a great roll of sacking out of the tent. 

‘*T guess, now, I’ll make the poor brutes 
some trousers. My, but won’t they 
look funny ?”” 





pender, clothed his gaunt legs. He 
was barefooted. 

The boy turned questioningly to a 
portly bystander, redolent of self- 
esteem, who was also scanning the 
cattle with the eye of an expert, and 
making rapid calculations on a scrap 
of paper. 

‘* Ain’t those steers from Texas ?’’ 
he asked. 

day hk 

‘*Where they going! 

‘*North—Montana. Two-year-olds 
always go North to graze. Grow 
bigger. Breed in Texas, raise in 
Montana, fatten in Kansas—every- 
body knows that.’’ 

“Ger 

The boy relapsed into silence, but 
his brows were knit as if with a 
new idea, and a serious look hovered 
a moment about his lips. 

A big steer, thin and wild-eyed, 
tottered feebly down the runway and 
fell in a heap at the bottom. A 
mounted cow-man prodded him with 
a pole, but failing to move him, 
tossed a lariat over the animal’s 
horns and dragged him roughly to a separate 
corral, ‘‘What’s the matter with him?”’ asked 
the boy again. 

‘*He’s a cull. 
see I’m busy ?’” 

The boy’s brows knitted themselves again, 
and at length he burst out: 

‘‘l’m sorry to bother you, mister, but there’s 
one thing I’ve just got to find out. What’sa 
cull, and what are they unloading here for ?’’ 

‘* A cull is a sick steer—poor, lame, car-tired !’’ 
retorted the stranger, with sharp annoyance. 
“They stop. here to feed,—do you suppose 
cattle can travel all that way without rest ?— 
and the culls they cut out and sell. Now you 
shut up!’’ 

The empty train rolled away. The cow-men 
swept in and out of the great herd on their wiry 
ponies, urging fallen cattle to their feet, and 
driving the cripples, and such as were lean and 
bony, into corrals by themselves. Several, too 
weak to stand, were dragged there. 

A dusty overseer came over to the fence, 
where a knot of some dozen prospective specu- 
lators in lean beef stood waiting. 

‘*Well, men, what’s bid ?’’ he said, briskly. 

‘*How many have you got to sell?’’ 

‘*There’s forty cripples, too lame to travel, 
but otherwise sound. They are worth twenty- 
five apiece anywhere, but I’m forced to sell— 
say about fifteen dollars a head. There’s another 
forty poor ones that will go for less, and there 
are six that are down and can’t get up. They 
may die or may not,—it’s your risk,—but a hide 
is always worth a dollar.’’ 

‘*Ten dollars for the crips,’’ said the stout 
man. 

“Oh, you go on! I said fifteen.’’ 

‘*Twelve!’’? came another voice. 

**Fourteen !”” 

‘*Fourteen ten !’’ 

“See here! I don’t want any ten-cent bids, 
Booker. My time is money, and I won’t talk 
to a man who lives on the ten-cent basis. 
Who’1l give fifteen ?’’ 

*“*T will,’’ said a lank ranchman, sidling up 
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Don’t bother me. Can’t you 





BOOKER SNORTED AT HIM IN MALEVOLENT CONTEMPT. 


the few competitors who still lingered with a 
glance of scowling challenge. 

“‘Oh, I guess they are yours, Booker. I 
don’t want ’em,’’ said a little, booted man who 
leaned against the fence, chewing a straw with 
an air of negligent prosperity. ‘‘They’re the 
worst I ever saw. I expect you may make as 
much as ten cents apiece on ’em, though.’’ 

‘*T’ll give a dollar a head for those,’’ broke in 
the boy, with a flush. 

Booker snorted at him in malevolent con- 
tempt. 

‘*You? Where will you get six dollars? I 
don’t believe you ever saw sixty cents.’’ 

The boy said nothing, but fumbling in the 
pockets of his overalls, drew forth a little roll 
of money, which, opened, revealed two small 
bills, some silver and a lot of pennies. 

**I reckon there’s six dollars here,’’ he said, 
as he counted it and handed it over to the 
overseer. ‘‘It’s all I’ve got, and I don’t reckon 
I ought to spend it, but I believe I can nurse 
them steers till they are all right.’’ 

‘*Hold on there!’’ snapped Booker. ‘‘This 
sale ain’t closed yet. I’ll give you a dollar 
ten,’’ and he frowned at the boy in insolent 
triumph. 

“*You are too late. The boy’s paid his 
money, and the steers are his. I’m glad he’s 
got ’em, and hope he won’t lose ’em. What 
do you suppose I care about your old sixty 
cents ?”’ 

The overseer sauntered away in disgust, and 
a suppressed chuckle of approval went up from 
the bystanders. Booker was evidently unpop- 
ular. He hemmed and hawed a little, and 
then turned to the boy more affably. 

‘*Boy, you’re a cute one. How’d you like 
to make sixty cents on those steers ?’’ 

‘*They are not for sale.’’ 

**Come, I’ll give you one twenty.’’ 

“*They are not for sale.’’ 

The discomfited Booker strode angrily away, 
and when he had gone the little man by the 
fence spoke again: 

‘*Boy, you are all right. 


I’ve seen many a 


























Twelve pairs he made, Prosser 
helping, under the boy’s direction, 
in quiet amusement,—twelve pairs 
of great, ungainly bags,—and drew 
them over the cattle’s feeble limbs. 

‘‘Now for suspenders,’’ said the 
boy, with a laugh. 

THe wove some stout ropes about the 
branches of the trees, and fastening 
them to the sackcloths, at last suc- 
ceeded in swinging his steers up till 
their feet just cleared the ground. 

“‘T reckon that’s a pretty good job,’’ 
he said, surveying his work with 
pride. ‘‘Mother, tell Billy, when he 
gets done swimming, to fix some grass 
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JIMMY SYLVESTER WAS AT THE STOCK- 
YARDS, BUYING CATTLE. 


and water so they can get it. 
town to earn some flour.’’ 

Prosser accompanied him. The boy swept the 
surrounding country with a long, comprehensive 
glance—the parched prairie behind them, the 
thriving town in the foreground, and the half- 
circle of enclosing foot-hills. 

‘* My, but that’s fine!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What 
a farm a man could make if he could only get 
water on that prairie! There’s coal in the 
hills, isn’t there ?’’ 

Prosser, like all Westerners, only too ready 
to exult in the prosperity of the land, dilated 
enthusiastically on the great coal-mines of 
the adjacent mountains, the prominence of the 
town as a commercial distributing point, and 
the great sheep and cattle industries of the 
surrounding prairie. 

‘Mr. Prosser, do you know anybody that 
wants trash hauled away ?’’ interjected Syl- 
vester, abruptly. 

‘*No; but I tell you what you do. You go 
up to Bloom’s mine and get me a ton of coal. 
They’ll charge you a dollar there,—which I’ll 


I’m going to 








lend you,—and in town you get two dollars. 
It’s about two miles out there.’’ 

“Does coal cost only a dollar a ton ?”’ 

‘*When you haul it yourself. But they won’t 
let you sell it for less than two.’’ 

Sylvester hauled the coal, and later in ‘the 
day Prosser saw him carting ashes from a back 
yard. At sunset he was headed toward the 
river bottoms with a half-load of old boxes, 
two bales of hay and a sack of flour. 

A week later he was again at the stock-yards, 
where he bought two dry, lame cows. He 
encountered Prosser on his way home. 

‘* How are you getting on ?’’ asked his friend. 

“First class. You know the old Radford 
ranch up here in the hills, that no one has 
lived on for so long? Mr. Radford gave me 
leave to live there,—said there wasn’t any water 
there,— and we moved over yesterday. I 
dammed up a couple of gullies, and the rain 
last night gave me two big ponds. I’ve cleared 
about three dollars a day hauling trash, at 
fifty cents a load, and Billy’s got a job carrying 
papers. Say, two of my steers died, and I took 
the hides to Booker’s. I offered them for a dollar 
each, but he wouldn’t take them, so I carried 
them across the street and got one twenty-five.’’ 

“Others all right ?’’ 

‘*Fine as can be. Two limping round, and 
the other two have their feet on the ground. 
Billy’s tending mostly. It takes me all my 
time to earn enough to keep them in hay.’’ 

Jimmy Sylvester became a frequent visitor 
at the stock-yards, where he occasionally bought 
a cull. He wore the air of activity and accom- 
plishment which won him friends and work. 
He took a contract for cleaning out the track 
stables for the July meet. 

One day there was a freight wreck in a cut 
below town, and three car-loads of cattle were 
tipped over against the bank, and bruised, 
trampled and gored. They were thrown hastily 
on the market; but the speculators in culls, 
always cautious, were particularly indifferent 
at this time, owing to a dry season. Jimmy 
Sylvester surprised everybody by purchasing a 
ear-load at six dollars and a half a head. 

**Let’s see, now,”’ calculated Prosser, when he 
heard of it. ‘Twenty-five head—one hundred 
and sixty-two dollars and a half. How long has 
Jimmy been here? June, July—four months. 
Capital,’six dollars and a pair of mules; experi- 
ence, none; brains, medium; pluck, unlimited. 
Prosser, that boy can teach you something !’’ 

A dilapidated buggy was soon added to the 
Sylvester possessions, in which the boy began 
to take his mother and his father, who was 
now much improved in health, to church on 
Sunday evenings. 

He gained friends, some of whom gave him 
orders for hauling coal and trash; while some, 
less discreet, who offered him more direct 
pecuniary assistance, learned a new lesson in 
independence from his flat refusals. He bought 
some hens, however, and worked up a brisk 
trade in eggs; and late in the winter he an- 
nounced that his dry cows had calved, and that 
he had milk to sell. 

Billy and another brother, barely ten, had 
cow ponies, kept for their feed, and looked 
after the cattle. The family no longer lived in 
the tent, but had scraped together some make- 
shift furniture, repaired the old ranch-house, 
and lived in respectability. 

The winter fell over a dry range, but some- 
how Sylvester’s cattle prospered. He managed 
to keep some water on a bit of meadow-land 
by damming up another arroyo, and when the 
grass was very short there, he fed hay. 

Meanwhile, out on the prairie, the snows 
overcame cattle by the thousand, and in New 
Mexico other thousands died of the drought. 
On Christmas day Jimmy Sylvester sold out 
his herd of twenty odd steers, still somewhat 
lean, for five hundred dollars. 

‘*T believe they are worth more, and would be 
worth double by spring, but I can’t afford to keep 
’em,’’ he said, regretfully. ‘‘I can’t buy hay 
without going in debt, and go in debt I won’t!’’ 

Four hundred dollars he put in the bank, 
and with the other hundred he went to Radford’s 
commission house, and asked for the proprietor. 

“Mr. Radford,” he said, when that good- 
humored gentleman appeared, ‘‘I don’t know 
that I owe you anything for it in law, but the 
ranch has been worth a good deal more than a 
hundred to me. If you’ll let me stay on, I’! 
try to double this next year.’’ 

“You mean you will pay me two hundred : 
year for those old, dry, gravelly hills ?’’ 

‘*That’s what I mean.’’ 


“Well, son, you are honest, but you a! 
foolish. I was out there the other day to se 


what you’d done with the place, and I mu- 
say I owe you money instead of you owing mv. 
Take your money back. If you like the plac, 
stay and improve it. Meanwhile, why don’t 
you take up land? Back a little farther in t 
hills you can pick up a quarter-section for you 
self almost anywhere. But there isn’t any 
it with water on it.’’ 

“*’ll get water,’’ said the boy, decisively. 

In January he filed a claim in the name 
his invalid father. Then for weeks at a ti 
he disappeared from his accustomed haw 
in the city, where the useful Billy took |'s 
place on the wagon,—it was an express was: !! 
now,—and announced that his brother was ‘')) 
on the claim. 


‘*He’s getting water. He’s got a stone cor! 















and a shed built, and part of a house, and now 
he’s getting water,’’ said Billy. 

Those who heard laughed—except Prosser 
and Radford. But Jimmy Sylvester was get- 
ting water. He had no running stream, but 
his quick brain told him that the heavy rains of 
Mareh and August might be saved; and week 
after week, by one-man power, he dug trenches 
and built dams, until across a little meadow he 
had constructed a veritable fortification. 

When the spring floods came and tore holes 
in it, he bought blasting powder and cement, 
and built much of it over again of stone, till 
the little trickle of water at the bottom of the 
arroyo, assisted by occasional downpours, 
spread out into a broad, shallow pond across 
the whole upper half of the valley, and the 
lower half was all a smiling green. 

Then he cut trees, made adobe brick, and 
completed a low, commodious cabin. In June 
the Sylvesters moved to their new house. They 
had no windows as yet, and no floor, but the 
nights were warm, and fresh air, as Jim said, 
was ‘‘good for dad’s asthma.’’ 








Once more Jimmy Sylvester was at the 
stock-yards, buying cattle — not cripples this 
time, but sound, plump cows and calves. The 
old overalls were replaced by neat corduroys, 
tucked into new boots, and a jaunty blue silk 
kerchief was knotted about his bronzed neck. 
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Smee summer visitors at Crow’s Nest 
Sae\9 had returned to the lower heights of 
the Triangle, where at sunrise they had 
set their camera trap at a whistling marmot’s 
burrow, and near to where the nest of a moun- 
tain grouse was to be waylaid in a similar 
harmless yet exciting fashion. 

They had found the camera ‘‘sprung,’’ and 
were stooping among the rocks in delight at this 
discovery, when they were startled by a piercing 
scream overhead—a scream so shrill and ear- 
filling that it seemed nothing less than a moun- 
tain-lion’s threat of extermination. 

The startled girls fled, leaping boulders and 
dodging pifion pines, until they had reached an 
open flat below the rock ledges. They almost 
expected to see a lion leaping down from the 
cliffs. But when their eyes had scanned the 
steep scarps and ledges of the Triangle, they 
saw only a pair of great birds soaring some 
hundreds of feet skyward. 

**Eagles!’’ said Polly. 

‘*No, surely,’’ said Jeanne, ‘‘for aren’t they 
too large for any but bald eagles, and these 
birds are black or brown—which is it?—all 
over.”’ 

Polly was not sure, and while they were 
standing with upturned faces one of the big 
birds closed its immense spread of wings and 
fell, like a meteor, into the depths of the notch. 

The falling body seemed almost upon the 
girls, and each had caught her breath, when 
the great wings spread with a crackling snap, 
and a great bird of bronze and gold sailed on, 
skimming the crags and treetops, and screaming 
its triumph at having thus annihilated distance. 

‘Splendid! Splendid!’’ cried both the girls, 
in a breath. 

‘‘And, O Polly, Polly Ranger, it’s a golden 
eagle!’’ Jeanne shouted, in an ecstasy of ad- 
miration. Neither of the sisters had seen this 
greatest of all eagles before, and they were filled 
with the joy of discovery. 

They hurried farther out upon the open 
plateau, to where they could better command 
the spaces of the Triangle; and as the eagles 
were sailing well within its three ragged scarps, 
tilere was room for much flying within the range 
of vision. ‘To and fro the eagles passed, now 
cleanly etched upon a field of ether, again moving 
as mere brown specks along the faces of scarps 
and ledges, and yet again vanishing and reap- 
pearing as some vast crevasse swallowed and 
‘isgorged the aerial swimmer. 

Presently one of the birds again ‘‘fell out of 
tie sky,’’ and the onlookers saw it disappear 
i a plunge which seemed to bury it in the 
iountain slope. After a minute or two this 
cigle reappeared, laden with some creature 
Cingling from its talons. 

The bird with its prey—some small animal— 
‘cw directly across the notch and alighted among 
~me crags high above the heads of the 
itchers. From a point considerably to the 
‘ht of where the bird had alighted a ledge- 
“\pped mountain spur extended to the foot-hills. 
‘he lower slope of this ridge the sisters had 
c ssed that morning in coming from the Crow’s 
\est sheep-ranch. 

Instantly these mountain-climbers interpreted 
‘ie eagle’s flight to mean an aerie among the 
ee young eagles waiting to be photo- 
fraphed, 

‘‘Why, Jeanne,” exclaimed Polly, when they 
bad agreed upon this exciting certainty, ‘that’s 
what Jack calls the cap of Pine Ridge! That’s 
Where we went last August over the old 
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**Are you going broke again?’’ asked the 
yardmaster, jokingly. 

“Again. Spent all I had—four hundred 
dollars—on those twenty head. Look at ’em. 
Do you think they aren’t worth going broke 
for ?”’ 

A day or two later Prosser rode out td the 
new homestead. 

**Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been watching you 
for about a year, and find you can stand it. 
How would you like to look after my place 
down the river?’’ 

The boy meditated. 

‘ ‘No, salary.’’ 

“Thank you. I can’t do it. I’d like to 
have something sure for father and mother. 
But this is home, and I don’t want to leave it. 
I’ll be twenty-one in the fall, and then I’m 
going to take up a claim in my own name. 
I need more land. Thank you just the same. 
People are good to me.’’ 

‘*You must be thinking of going into the 
cattle business pretty heavy,’’ said Prosser, 
regarding the boy with new interest. 

7 am.’’ 

‘*Well, if it was any one else I’d say you 
were a visionary young fool; but seeing it is 
Jimmy Sylvester, I guess you’ll do as you 
say. Meanwhile, if you ever want help, see 
me. The best of us fail sometimes, you know.’’ 

But Jimmy Sylvester has not failed. 


**On shares ?”’ 


sheep trail—an easy path to reach the 
summit.’’ 

- ‘So easy,”’ assented Jeanne, ‘‘that | 
we decided the climb not worth doing 
again. Come now, let’s go straight 
up there. The work will be better 
than two hours at the gym.”’ 

Without more ado these athletic 
college girls assailed the mountain 
slope. They had a long and arduous 
climb to the foot of the Pine Ridge 
ledges, and finally through a steep 
gulch to the heights above. At an i), 
inspiring level they rested and ate \\'! 
lunch, and then began their hunt for 
the eagle’s nest. 

This they soon discovered was much 
like ‘‘hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack’’; for the old eagles had flown 
away, and Pine Ridge’s ‘‘cap’’ was Ih 
a series of tortuous ledges and battle- /'' 
ments, crowning a half-mile or more ./ 
of mountain front. They hunted for 
an hour or so, scrambling among peril- 
ous descents, and then, tired out, they 
loitered upon a conspicuous height, 
awaiting the return of the eagles. 

It was nearly three o’clock when 
one of the birds suddenly appeared, 
flying up out of a gorge as if it had 
been discharged from the bosom of 
the mountain. This bird carried a 
jack-rabbit in its talons, thus prov- 
ing a trip to the plains below. It 
passed the eager observers at a level 
and at the distance of a few hundred 
feet. The hare’s limp, long legs and ears 
dangled in clean-cut outlines. 

As the afternoon sun burnished the bird’s 
bronze wings and its iron-red neck and breast, 
the young enthusiasts of camera-hunting could 
searce refrain from shouts of admiration. 

Then, to their further delight, the big eagle 
pitched into a notch upon their right, and almost 
instantly the hoarse squawks of young eagles 
announced its arrival at the aerie. The eagle’s 
nest was almost beneath where they sat. 

In great excitement the two made their way 
cautiously along the rough rim of a ledge. 
They kept near to the cover of pifions, for, 
to tell the truth, they were rather afraid of 
approaching near to the young of such formi- 
dable birds. All the tales they had read and 
heard of the golden eagle’s extreme fierceness 
came to mind. 

After a half-hour of cautious search, the 
two found themselves looking across a yawning 
crevasse, down upon the eagle’s nest, some 
sixty or eighty feet away. A pair of brownish- 
black and full-feathered young eagles sat upon 
a rib of rock which hugged a great heap of 
sticks, lamb’s wool and refuse within a sheltered 
crevice. There were beetling rocks for a roof, 
and the aerie was plainly inaccessible to any 
but winged visitors. 

The sight of this aerie and its occupants was 
intensely interesting, but not pretty. The young 
eagles had bloody, gaping beaks, to which hung 
tufts of rabbit’s fur. The old eagle had disap- 
peared ; and for this the sisters were glad. 

They now spent an hour or more in exploring 
and planning for some snap shots at the young 
ones and their nest. Their search resulted in 
the discovery that there was only one feasible 
point within a focal distance—even for their 
telephoto apparatus. 

This spot was on the extreme edge of a rough 
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promontory, which jutted over the gorge, and | she saw that she must wait until the sun should 


was the nearest approach to the aerie across 
the narrow chasm. Down to the slanting top 
of this projection one could descend by the aid 
of a rope, and once landed, there was room 
for careful manipulation of a camera. 

On this basis the campaign was planned, and 
for protection against a possible attack by the 
eagles, Polly’s suggestion of an umbrella was 
approved by Jeanne. For this purpose they 
decided upon their brother-in-law Jack’s cart 
umbrella—a big, strong-ribbed yellow one, of 
the Texas pattern, with a square turn of handle, 
which fitted into a slot in his wagon seat. 

The girls agreed not to say anything about 
the eagles to Jack or their sister until they 
could show a picture which should be their 
crowning achievement in photographing wild 
life. 

On the following morning they had no diffi- 
culty in securing from the ranch storeroom all the 
stout rope and string they needed, and they bor- 
rowed Jack’s seat umbrella without explanation. 










DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


INTO THE DEPTHS OF THE CANON. 


Thus equipped, and with lunch-bag filled, they 
repaired to the Pine Ridge ledges, going by the 
easy ascent of a sheep-path. 

They found the young eagles at home, the old 
ones nowhere in sight, and with accustomed 
energy they set to work to secure a photograph. 
It was nearly noon when their arrangements 
were completed. 

The umbrella, after much trouble, was low- 
ered within reach of the rock shelf by means 
of a fish-line, and the rope lariats were tied 
together, knotted as often as once in two feet, 
and finally cast into position for the descent. 
The distance was carefully tested and then 
Jeanne, light of frame and expert in climbing, 
dressed in divided skirts and moccasins, and 
with the camera strapped at her back, began 
the descent. 

At points there was a considerable trial of 
her nerves, especially when she had to let herself 
down to a slender footing by sheer strength of 
hand. The foothold was nowhere so good as 
had seemed probable when looked at from the 
ledge above. 

But at last she stood upon a slanting rock 
rim three or four feet in width, and with her 
double lenses near enough for a good, clear 
photograph of the birds. With the calm assur- 
ance of a mountain-climber, Jeanne stood upon 
her narrow perch and peered into the sheer 
yawning depths of the cafion notch. She reck- 
oned that she stood two hundred feet or more 
above the tops of the pines at the bottom of the 
ledge. 

But her photographing was delayed. The 
young eagles were uneasy at her near approach, 
and shrank back against their ledge with bris- 
tling feathers and gaping beaks. One of them 
backed intoa niche behind the nest, so that only 
its head and the butt of a wing were visible. 
Both the birds were as yet in shadow, and 








swing near to the noon, mark before she could 
hope for a clear photograph. She wished that 
she had delayed the descent for an hour or so. 

She set her camera ready for a pressure of its 
bulb, and seated herself as restfully as possible 
on her narrow shelf. In the meantime Polly, 
who was lying upon a flat rock, peering over 
the ledge, noted the difficulty. 

**Can you make yourself comfortable, 
Jeanne ?’’ she called. “If you can, I’ll try to 
lower a lunch to you, and you can eat while 
you’re waiting. I’ve string enough.’’ 

“I’m all right,’’ Jeanne answered. 
hungry. Don’t call. It scares them.’’ 

So they waited patiently for half an hour, 
and then Polly noted that dark clouds had 
gathered round the near mountain peaks, and 
that a storm was coming on. Unable to re- 
strain her uneasiness, she again shouted at her 
sister : 

‘It’s going to rain right away, Jeanne! 
Better come up now. I’ll pull and help over 
the steep places.’’ 

**T can see the clouds coming,’’ replied Jeanne, 
“but I’d rather get wet where I am. These 
June showers come and go quickly.’’ 

Polly, thinking that Jeanne’s seat down there 
would, after all, be more sheltered than any 
perch on the cliffs, subsided. 

The sky quickly clouded over, and presently 
the storm broke. It came with a dash of rain 
and a gusty wind which searched all the upper 
crannies of the ledge. 

Jeanne, taken unawares by a violent puff of 
wind, was nearly blown from her perch. Her 
camera was toppled from its exposed rest, and 
dropped into the depths of the cafion. Scared 
and trembling, the girl clung against the rocks, 
and reached for the rope, which had suddenly 
become her only hope of safety. 

But the end of the lariat had been blown out 
of reach and was lodged somewhere among the 
rough projections at her left. The umbrella, 
still attached to its fish-line, was tossing to and 
fro, and as it swayed past, the frightened girl 
seized the handle, and thus secured the slender 
support of its line. 

She cast her eyes upward and saw Polly 
making frantic gestures. Then her sister dis- 
appeared, and Jeanne knew she would try to 
throw the dangling rope within her reach. 

This Polly, working with desperate haste 
and nearly blown off her feet, undertook to do. 
She gathered the rope in a coil and cast it 
down far to windward, that its end might be 
blown within reach of her sister. But on that 
windy height the rope was as unmanageable as 
a linen thread; and as Polly was drawing it for 
a second cast one of the knots caught in a 
crevice, and all her efforts failed to dislodge it. 

In the meantime Jeanne hugged the face of 
the ledge and clung to her slender support. She 
grasped the umbrella handle with both hands 
above its square turn, and pushing its top 
along the face of rock, succeeded in looping its 
string over the point of a projection. She thus 
secured as firm a purchase as the slender line 
could afford. 

There she clung for some terrible minutes, 
while the gusts of wind increased in violence 
and the rain splashed in her face. 

Above the uproar of rain and wind she heard 
the hoarse scream of an eagle. Thinking that 
one of the old birds had returned and, despite 
the storm, might attack her, Jeanne turned her 
eyes to the nest. She saw only one of the 
eaglets clinging to the edge of the rock, while 
it screamed and flapped its wings, as if minded 
to buffet the wind in flight. The other had 
flown, or been blown from the aerie. Doubt- 
less her presence and the storm had greatly 
excited the birds. 

While Jeanne was still looking at the young 
eagle a fresh gust of wind swept the cliff, and 
an unthought of catastrophe happened. in an 
upward suction of the blast the folds of the 
umbrella were blown open with a jerk, the string 
snapped, and Jeanne was whirled off her perch 
and dropped into the quieter spaces of the gorge. 

Clinging mechanically to the handle of the 
umbrella, the amazed girl found herself dropping 
in a swift, zigzag flight along the sheer faces 
of the cliffs. She had suddenly plunged out 
of reach of the wind currents, and the dense, 
still air of the cafion offered stout resistance to 
the big umbrella. Her flight, although made 
more swiftly, was exactly that of an aeronaut 
dropping in a parachute from his balloon. 

Before her hands had time to tire, Jeanne’s feet 
struck the earth, and she was tumbled headlong 
upon a steep slope. Bruised and dizzy, she 
brought up against the trunk of a scrub-pine, 
where she clung for a time, dully wondering 
if indeed she were alive. 

When she had collected her senses and found 
that she was whole of limb and not seriously 
injured, her first thought was of Polly. 

She knew that her distressed sister would 
come as fast as her feet could carry her through 
the pass they had the day before ascended, and 
she hastened to meet her. And when she did 
greet her, the lighting up of Polly’s white and 
hopeless face was worth going a long way to see. 

Some hours later two much bedraggled girls, 
carrying a yellow umbrella, a battered camera 
and a crippled young eagle, arrived at Crow’s 
Nest sheep-ranch. When they had changed to 
dry clothing they told their story to an older 
sister, who exclaimed, scolded and cried by turns. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


BX applicant for the position of police matron 
in New York was asked the question, 
‘‘What position of authority have you held ?’’ 
To which she gave the prompt reply, ‘* Author- 
ity over my husband.’’ 
Oe of the great life insurance companies 
has acted up to its name by giving notice 
to its clerks that their mere presence at a race- 
track will be accounted sufficient cause for 
dismissal. ‘They might contract the gambling 
habit, and that comes pretty near being death 
insurance. 


joes William, when toasting his uncle at 
Kiel last month, proposed, ‘Three cheers 
for King Edward the Seventh. Hip! hip! 
hurrah!’ King Edward, in replying, said, 
‘* Long live the Emperor. Hoch! hoch! hoch!’ 
Thus kings set an example of courtesy to less 
exalted mortals by applauding each the other 
in his own tongue. 


uick. communication by telephone saved 
Q many lives in Colorado last month. A 
woman telephoned from her mountain cabin to 
the operator at the central station that a flood 
was pouring down the creek. Then she barely 
had time to escape before the waters swept away 
her cabin. The operator spread the news, and 
riders rode out to inform those who had no 
telephones. All escaped. 
A London newspaper recently printed the 

following advertisement: ‘‘The late Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Lady Housekeeper desires 
to meet with a similar position. Highest refer- 
ences, Address, ete.’”” The inquiry has natur- 
ally arisen if the term ‘‘similar’”’ signifies that 
the new employer must be another Herbert 
Spencer. One does not associate with the name 
of Spencer the idea of duplication. 


octor Menchnikoff has declared that a diet 

of curdled milk makes for longevity. Now 
some one has discovered that an eighteenth 
century knitter in Nottinghamshire, who lived 
to be ninety-three years old, subsisted entirely 
on curdled milk. On this point it would be in- 
teresting to learn the age attained by Miss 
Muffet, the most famous eater of curds and 
whey. At the time of the spider episode she 
was quite young, and her subsequent history is 
shrouded in darkness. 


hat would the ever busy mistress of six 

rooms think of a house six hundred feet 
long, having more than three hundred rooms, 
and ‘‘principal entrances”’ so far apart that 
guests are advised to bring three hats, one to 
be kept at each? Such is the largest house in 
England, Lord Fitzwilliam’s Yorkshire seat. 
But no woman who has mastered the art of 
home-making would long for such an establish- 
meént, which she would think of as, primarily, 
a servants’ boarding-house. 


ach national party convention appoints a 
committee to inform its candidates of their 
nomination to the presidency and the vice- 
presidency. This custom originated before the 
invention of the electric telegraph, when the 
notification was one in fact as well as in name. 
Nowadays the notification is the occasion when 
speeches are made to be used as campaign 
documents. Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Parker, 
within five minutes after the votes were counted, 
knew that they had been nominated. 
b ipen years ago George B. Cortelyou, at the 
age of thirty-two years, was stenographer 
to the fourth assistant postmaster-general, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, at the age of thirty-five, 
was a member of the National Civil Service 
Commission. 'To-day Mr. Roosevelt is Presi- 
dent of the United States and nominated by 
his party for another term; and Mr. Cortelyou, 
after having been a member of the Cabinet, is 
chairman of the National Republican Committee 
in charge of the campaign for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election. There still seems to be a pretty good 
chance for the young man to get on. 
Me persons will hear with surprise that 
the author of “‘ Dixie’’ has just died. 
‘Dan’? Emmett, who wrote the famous song, 
was an old-time ‘‘burnt-cork artist,’’ or negro 
minstrel. In 1859, when he was playing in 


New York, the exigencies of the performance 
seemed to demand a new “walk around,’’ and 
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Emmett was called upon to produce something 
beween Saturday and Monday night. ‘‘Dixie’’ 
was the result. It caught the ear of the audi- 
ence, was whistled on the street, found its way 
to the South, where it became still more popu- 
lar, and gradually, through the liking of the 
Confederate soldiers for it, beeame the peculiar 
song of the Southern armies. A few weeks 
ago Emmett died at the age of eighty-six years. 
H™ is a curious illustration of practical 

results in modern life derived directly from 
a study of the classics. It was presented to 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections in the paper by Mr. Z. R. Brockway, 
who made Elmira Reformatory what it is. 
Mr. Brockway told his hearers that he found 
the plan and inspiration for his work in Plato’s 
dialogue, ‘‘The Laws,’’ in which is suggested 
the establishment of three kinds of prisons—one 
a house of reception for common offenders ; one 
to be known as the house of improvement; 
and the third, remote from the habitations of 
men, for incorrigibles. ‘How strange it is,’’ 
said Mr. Brockway, ‘‘that such civic wisdom 
as this should have been allowed to sleep so 
long in classic archives, and even now should 
be seldom applied!” 
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WASTED. 


Life without a plan, 
As useless as the moment it began. 
Cowper. 
® © 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


he national convention of the Democratic 

party will be remembered in_ political 

history by reason of several remarkable 
occurrences. The candidate for President, 
Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, was 
nominated on the first trial, but the nomination 
was made at six o’clock in the morning, after a 
session of ten hours, that lasted all night. 

Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis of West Virginia 
was nominated for Vice-President, also on the 
first trial. The remarkable circumstance in this 
ease is that, if he should be elected, he will be 
in his eighty-second year on the day of in- 
auguration. He is the oldest man ever nomi- 
nated by any political party for either the first 
or the second place. The next oldest was Judge 
Thurman, who was seventy-five in 1888. 

The difference as to policy between those 
who adopted Mr. Bryan’s views in 1896 and in 
1900 and those who favored a more conservative 
course was a striking feature of all the proceed- 
ings. But not less striking was the evident 
wish of the two elements to ‘‘get together.’’ 
By compromise a platform was agreed upon, 
and was unanimously adopted. 

After the candidate for the presidency had been 
nominated came the most startling and dramatic 
incident. For the sake of harmony all mention 
of the silver question and of the gold standard, so 
hotly fought over in 1896 and 1900, had been 
omitted from the platform. Judge Parker senta 
despatch to one of his friends in the convention, 
to say that he regarded the gold standard as 
established, and that if elected, he should act 
accordingly ; and he intimated that he should 
refuse the nomination if such a course were not 
approved by the convention. 

Although this was displeasing to many of 
the delegates, they all recognized it as an act of 
political courage. The convention, by a strong 
vote, directed a reply to be sent to Judge 
Parker to the effect that his position was not 
inconsistent with the platform of the party, 
and the incident was thus happily closed. 
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A WAY TO WIN TRADE. 


ess than one-seventh as much American 

. cheese was exported last year as in 1881, 

and in the same interval the value of 
butter annually exported has decreased from six 
and a quarter million dollars to a little more 
than one and a half millions. 

The head of the division of foreign markets 
in the Bureau of Statistics, in discussing this 
remarkable change, says that ‘‘The exportation 
of filled cheese and oleomargarin for sale as full 
cream cheese and pure butter had been carried 
on to such an extent that the genuine cheese 
and butter of this country have had a rather 
bad name in foreign markets.’’ A growing 
home demand and a more vigorous competition 
abroad have also affected the amount of the 
exports; but if the American cheese and butter 
had always been what it was represented to be, 
it would have competed more successfully with 
Canadian, Russian and Danish dairy products. 

Butter dealers in Canada and Denmark 
understand the importance of establishing a 
reputation for the high and uniform quality of 
the goods which they send abroad. American 
exporters can make just as good butter and 
can pack it as well, and if they desire, can 
establish a reputation for American butter and 
cheese equal to that enjoyed by the products of 
any other country. Honesty pays in selling 
dairy products as well as other things. 

American packers of oranges and strawberries 
have learned this. The fruit is usually of 
uniform quality throughout the box or basket. 
The apple-packers do not yet seem to realize 


that they are destroying their market when | 


they put good fruit in the bottom and top of 





the barrel and poor fruit in the middle. The 
Canadian apple-packers, as well as the Cana- 
dian butter- and cheese-exporters, have a repu- 
tation for selling goods that are exactly what 
they are represented to be. 

Many individual American butter- and cheese- 
makers have learned that it does not pay to 
deceive their customers, for a cheated customer 
is usually a lost customer. To prevent unscru- 
pulous men from deceiving the public we have 
a national law forbidding the sale of oleomar- 
garin as butter. When this law is not obeyed 
every maker of genuine butter in the United 
States is injured by the fraudulent practice of 
the exporters. 


* ¢ 
MUSIC IN NATURE. 


Nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rime her every rune. 
R. W. Emerson. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE. 


n spite of the similarity of their modern edu- 
cation, it will probably continue to be true 
that girls are different from boys in taste, 

temperament and disposition. The mothers 
who, led by books on child-study, are surprised 
and perplexed by this fact of experience, may 
take comfort in the reflection that the world 
has gone on with a reasonable smoothness now 
these many years, in spite of the diversities of 
gifts allotted to the sexes. 

“‘’’m very much troubled about my little 
nieces,’’ said a cultivated woman to a teacher 
of large experience. ‘‘I want toask your advice 
about them. My two little nephews are the 
dearest, brightest little fellows you ever saw. 
I can interest them in anything without the 
least effort. They are absorbed in their ‘ Nature 
study.’ They have made an aquarium and 
a herbarium; know every bird. on the place; 
can give you the names of a great many stars; 
are collecting stamps and coins, and have much 
more general information than I have. 

‘But the two little girls. Why, I don’t 
suppose you could guess what is their one 
interest! The only thing they have any enthu- 
siasm for!’’ 

“Dolls, I suppose,’’ answered the teacher, 
with a smile. 

**Yes! How did you guess? Isn’t it dread- 


ful ?’’ 5 
The teacher suggested that perhaps the 
anxious aunt was combating a fundamental 
difference—one which it would be impossible 
and undesirable to obliterate. 

Multitudinous tasks and interests press in upon 
the life of the twentieth-century woman ; but the 
day has not yet come when she can look at 
the face of the favorite doll of her childhood 
without the warm consciouness that her devotion 
to it held the germ of many of her later and 
best achievements. 

® © 
TEN-DOLLAR IMMIGRANTS. 
s a result of a rate war between steamship 
A lines, immigrants have of late ‘been 
coming to the United States at a cost of 
ten dollars, and in certain cases for even less. 
This is a great loss to the companies. As a 
business situation it is for them properly named 
a **war.’? 

But the larger question of the effect on the 
American people of such immigration remains 
unsettled. Strength is in many ways measured 
by effort. In the early days of the country’s 
history it was a serious undertaking to cross 
the ocean in a light sailing vessel, to seek a 
home in the wilderness of the New World. 
The privations of the early English settlers 
at Jamestown, of the little band of Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, to say nothing of the Dutch at 
Manhattan or the Swedes in Wilmington, are 
familiar. How different it is to get to America 
for ten dollars, to find it well settled and full 
of old friends and neighbors! 

A rather cheap man can get here for ten 
dollars, or be sent here by those interested for 
any reason in getting him away. Two hundred 
years ago it took a strong man to brave the inevi- 
table hardships, and make the jump. The 
grain was thus severely sifted that the choicest 
kernels might be planted in this New World—to 
use a figure of a former president of Harvard 
College, in describing the early settlement of 
America. Now there remains no way to make 
migration to these shores difficult except by 
legislation imposing additional restrictions. 
Such laws as we have are already rigidly 
enforced. 

The steamship war complicates a political 
problem which no man as yet has been wise 
enough to solve. 
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POWER IN SOLUTION. 


n recent years, as most persons know, there 

has been a great increase in the size of 

classes graduated from the higher institutions 
of learning. This is true both of the colleges 
and of the professional and technical schools, 
and the newspapers have found the fact a 
fruitful topic for discussion. How long can the 
country stand it? they ask. How long can 
these large numbers of college graduates continue 
to be ‘‘absorbed’’ ? 

The pessimistic speculation, and, indeed, the 
question itself, is really a survival of the curious 
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old notion that college graduates are different 
from other young men; that paths which are 
open to ordinary youths are closed to them, 
and that the struggle for success must. be 
increased by the increase in numbers. 

The fallaey lies in the survival of the old 
view of the purpose of a college course. Prepa- 
ration for law, medicine or the ministry, or 
perhaps for teaching, was once regarded as the 
only good reason a boy could have for incurring 
the expense of a college course. Now the purpose 
is recognized as a training of the faculties for 
whatever the young man chooses to undertake, 
whether it be farming, business, ship-designing 
or one of the so-called learned professions. 

In a sense this has always been the view of 
educators, but it has seemed not to be the view 
of the people at large. It is really the graduates 
themselves who have brought about the change. 
Their readiness to enter new callings has put 
the matter of education in-a truer light and 
robbed the newspaper comments and jokes of 
much of their significance. 

The college graduate of to-day is most often 
merely a young man ready to go to work and 
looking for a chance; a young fellow with a 
healthier body and a better-trained mind than 
some of his fellows, but otherwise not different 
from them. There is no limit to the country’s 
capacity to ‘‘absorb’’ this kind of youth, and 
there never will be any. Really, this is the 
only kind that is ever ‘‘absorbed.’’ 
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NOBLE AND IGNOBLE DISCONTENT. 


S ow is the summer of our discontent,”’ 

N sighs many a weary youth, in the sea- 

sonably changed words of Richard IIT. 

It does not matter whether he is familiar with 

Shakespeare or not, the discontent comes with 

the hot days, when he must work while he 
thinks of others at rest. 

While the mercury is trying to boil out of 
the tube, while the locusts are singing their 
rasping song in the shimmering fields, while 
the youth’s too solid flesh is doing its best to 
melt as he toils on the farm, it is not surprising 
that there should be momentary discontent. 

But the healthy American youth does not 
long harbor this kind of discontent. He has 
that noble dissatisfaction which leads him to 
strive to improve his lot, and he looks ahead 
far enough to see that the present road of toil 
and endeavor leads to greater opportunity in 
the future. It is too easy to be querulous in 
the summer for it to be wise. The easy things 
are seldom worth while. . 

The unemployed ambitious youth, if he had 
the opportunity that presents itself to every 
farmer’s boy, would change King Richard’s 
words in another way, and say, ‘‘Now is the 
winter of our discontent made glorious summer 
by this chance to work.’’ 


* @ @ 


ee Manney, acting in behalf of the 
government, signed a contract last month for 
the equipment of wireless telegraph stations to 
provide communication between Key West and 
Panama, Porto Rico and Key West, the southern 
coast of Cuba and Panama, Pensacola and Key 
West, and southern Cuba and Porto Rico. The 
shortest distance is four hundred and fifty miles 
from Pensacola to Key West, and it is a thousand 
miles from Key West to Porto Rico and to Panama. 
It will soon be possible to communicate with 
Alaska by the wireless system; and, when the 
stations are established on the Aleutian Islands 
and in Kamchatka, it will be easy to talk with 
Japan. Great progress has been made in the 
perfection of this new system within the past year 
or so. The steamer Campania, on its voyage to 
this country early in June, on one day received 
messages from Poldhu in Wales, Cape Breton in 
Canada and Cape Cod in Massachusetts. 

hirty members of the French Chamber of Depu- 

ties and ten of the British House of Commons 
met in Paris in 1888 to consider some method of 
settling differences between nations without resort 
to war. They organized the Interparliamentary 
Union, of which fifteen hundred national legis- 
lators are now members. Last January an Amer 
ican Group of the union was organized in Congress 
with forty-three members. A hundred others 
have signified their intention of joining it. Th: 
twelfth annual conference of the union will be 
held at St. Louis in September, and Congress has 
appropriated fifty thousand dollars for the enter- 
tainment of the distinguished foreign delegates 
The object of the union is “to procure the referenc 
of all pending difficulties between nations to Thi 
Hague Court; to hasten new arbitration treaties 
and to insert in all future treaties between nation: 
a clause favoring arbitration.” 

ecent reference in a newspaper to Morse 3 

inventor of the telegraph called forth a flo: 
of correspondence in which the writers claime: 
the invention for one or another genius unknow 
to fame. Few great discoveries have been ma‘ 
and developed wholly by single workers alo! 
and unaided. Many of the most important inve 
tions have been groped for, and in part develope. 
by others to whom the final inventor may ha. 
been indebted directly, or he may have work: 
independently and in ignorance of what had be: 
done before him. Into every achievement 
science and mechanics, indeed, into every boo’. 
poem, theory and prophecy, have entered 1): 
labors and sacrifices of unrecognized thousands 





f the eight members of his Cabinet whom ! 
inherited from President McKinley, but thi 
remain with President Roosevelt to-day. Tl 





are John Hay, Secretary of State; Ethan - 




















Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, and James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. Lyman J. Gage 
has given way to Leslie M. Shaw in the Treasury 
Department; William H. Taft has succeeded Elihu 
Root in the War Department; William H. Moody 
took John D. Long’s place in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and now Secretary Moody has been made 
Attorney-General and is succeeded as Secretary 
of the Navy by Paul Morton; Charles Emory 
Smith retired from the Post-Office Department, 
and his place was filled by Henry C. Payne; 
Philander C. Knox has just left the Law Depart- 
ment, where Mr. Moody succeeds him. The ninth 
member of the Cabinet, the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, was originally appointed by President 
Roosevelt, and now he has retired to take charge 
of the Republican campaign, and Victor Metcalf 
has been appointed to succeed him. This large 
number of Cabinet changes is not unusual. It 
does not compare with the number of changes in 
the Cabinet which Vice-President Tyler inherited 
from President Harrison. There were only six 
departments in the Cabinet in Tyler’s day, but he 
had twenty-three different men in them during his 
term. 
* © 


“TOO MUCH WORK!” 


r= Brent had come back from a day’s 

hopping in pany with two of her intended 
bridesmaids, and as she lifted a great heap of silk 
ruffles out of a chair and dropped into it, her face 
wore the look of one who finds her responsibilities 
too heavy to bear. Her mother was just basting 
the twenty-fifth tuck in a deep flounce of gauzy 
white material, and the dressmaker, close to the 
window, was running the sewing-machine at top 
speed. 

“Well, we three girls have spent this whole day 
looking at model gowns and trying to decide how 
the bridesmaids’ dresses shall be made,” began 
Roxanna. “It was so hard to fix on a style that 
would be becoming to all six of the girls! Then, 
at the last minute, we discovered there wasn’t 
enough of the piece we had chosen, and it’s doubt- 
ful whether any more can be got! And here’s 
Josephine, off in Vermont, writing that if I 
want her for a bridesmaid, I must send on the 
dress material with trimmings and directions for 
making it, in a hurry, because she can’t get her 
dressmaker after next week! Isn’t it dreadful, 
mama? I’m so tired! And you look ready to 
drop yourself! And only think, I’ve got to write 
an exact description of the flower girls’ costumes 
for their mothers this very night. I promised.” 

The machine stopped suddenly, and the dress- 
maker gave a gasp. 

“I’ve had a terrible accident,” she said, and held 
up the skirt of Roxanna’s filmy wedding-dress. 
The front breadth, covered with infinitesimal tucks 
which it had taken Mrs. Brent nearly all day to 
baste, had caught in the swift wheel underneath 
the machine, and had wound round and round 
until it was twisted into a black, oily rag. 

The three women looked at each other despair- 
ingly. Mrs. Brent and Roxanna tried to be com- 
forting, but the dressmaker knew as well as they 
that the goods were an imported novelty, and that 
Roxanna had bought it because it was the only 
thing of its kind in the city, and could not be 
duplicated. 

“But they did have a few yards more,” suggested 
Roxanna. 

“If you can get it, I'll stay late to-night and 
work,” promised the dressmaker, “because, you 
know, I positively cannot come after to-morrow.” 

Two minutes later Roxanna was at the tele- 
phone. The salesman assured her that he had 
four yards more of the goods, and in less than an 
hour a special messenger placed it in her hands. 
She untied the package with trembling fingers 
and shook out the shimmering folds. It was the 
same goods, but it was the blue-white instead of 
the cream—not possible to use! 

At that instant Roxanna was called down-stairs. 
In the front hall, glowing with the joy of surpri- 
sing her, stood the man she was getting ready to 
marry. He had travelled a hundred miles to spend 
one day with her, but instead of the welcome he 
had expected, he met a distracted-looking maiden 
who flung herself into a chair at sight of him, and 
sobbed hysterically : 

“O Dick, it’s no use! Ican’t marry you! 
iUs—oh, it’s too much work!” 

That was one of the times when a man’s crude 
ideas about what is and is not necessary in a 
wedding saved the day. To be sure, a few dozen 
people wondered, when the quiet ceremony took 
place, why Roxanna Brent had been so changeable 
in her plans about her marriage, but except for 
that the world went on just the same; and 
Koxanna, well and happy, is to-day a radiant 
witness to the truth that a wedding need not 
hecessarily be “too much work,” after all. 





It’s— 
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AUNT HULDAH’S PHILOSOPHY. 


|' is not needful to give her a local habitation 
und a surname. Every reader knows that she 
exists, numerously, and probably he has heard 
ler—or one of her—make just such observations 
as these that follow, the stray sentences gathered 
au treasured in the course of a half-hour’s con- 
vorsation: 

rhe recipes don’t say take so many spoonfuls 
or cupfuls of it, but you can’t do much cooking 
\‘hout you mix in consider’ble gumption.” 

‘Tisn’t a good plan for a girl to look forward to 
Lothing but getting married. Generally she gets 
so cross-eyed from hard looking that she sees the 
Wrong man.” 

The best way to keep a secret from the prying 
* . of folks is to tell them all about it. Then 
they won’t more’n half-believe what you say, and 

vn forget it as quick as they can.” 

I believe in women’s rights, but I never say so 
hese ’ere young brides that don’t know how to 
1k anything but fudge and soft custard. It’s 
Men's rights I talk to them.” 
: Prt. isn’t it, how the mud-puddles and the 
“irbed-wire fences go out o’ their way to play tag 
With a boy that’s got his Sunday clothes on?’ 

I s*pose you might say, looking at it one way, 
‘t liquor is great stuff to sort of even up things. 


te 
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Of course it takes shingles off a man’s barn, but 
then it puts patches on his pants.” 

“There’s one complaint that most any patent 
medicine will cure, provided you keep on taking it 
long enough—it’s that dropsicai swellin’ of the 


pocketbook.” 
* ¢ 


MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 


iss Fanny Burney, the friend of Doctor John- 

son and the author of “Evelina,” began a 
diary at the age of fifteen. The reason which 
induced her to keep a journal was, in her own 
words, that “‘when the hour arrives in which 
time is more nimble than memory” she might 
have some account of her “thoughts, manners, 
acquaintance and actions.” Her father and friends 
seem to have discouraged the idea, writes Mr. 
Austin Dobson in his life of Miss Burney. 


“T cannot,” wrote the young girl, “express the 

eee I have in writing down my thoughts, at 
he very moment, my opinion of people when I 
first see them, and how I alter, or how confirm 
myself in it, and I am much deceived in my fore- 
sight, if I shall not have very great delight in 
reading this — proof of - manner of passin 
my time, my sentiments, m oughts of people 
know, and a thousand’ other tilings in future, 
there is something to me very unsatisfactory in 
passing year after year, without even a memo- 
randum of what you did.’ 

The diary, begun in 1768, was edited and given 4 
the public in 1846 by Miss Burney’s niece, 
amiable and learned lady who aeoeety, combined 
a knowledge of Hebrew with a genius for making 
felly- Its writer’s early predictions were right. 

t contains many interesting and amusing descrip- 
tions of — people whom the young girl met. 
Sd tells of the books she read, Plutarch’s “Lives,” 

’s “Tliad”; she reads ‘and cries over the 
“Vy car of Wakelield” ; she reads “Rasselas,”’ and 
thinks the style and sentiments inimitable. 

Moreover, the “Diary” proves plainly that 
Fanny’s close attention braid: stitch, cross-and- 
change, pinking, inting, frilling, and all the 
other niceties of that needlework which her step- 
mother regarded as so important to young persons, 
did not leave her without leisure for literature. 


* © 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


hen failure overwhelms you, believe that 

all will come right and work for a future 
success.” That is the moral to be drawn from a 
story told in La Nouvelle Revue by Mons. Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, first minister from Panama to the 
United States. 


In 1889, he says, Wf La wy ben apparently going 
well at Panama.’ After the great spoliation, or in 
_— of it, the cngincers had done great work. 
uch of the excavation had been accomplished, 
but much more remained to be done. The machines 
were on the ground, the workmen were there, 
it remained only for an honest administration, 
making use of these materials, to finish the work. 
Enough work | been accomplished to make a 
visible basis for negotiating a loan. Then panic 
— the French people, and the enterprise went 
eces. 
wo years later, thoroughly discouraged, the 
neer was in New York City, where he consulted 
So hn Bigelow, formerly United States minister to 
France. 

“What shall I do?” he asked. 

“Write a book,” replied Mr. Bigelow. 

“But who will read it?” asked the discouraged 
Frenchman. 

“Do not worry about that,” said Mr. Bigelow. 
“Do not write it for to-day. Write it for ten years 
from to-day.” 

Monsieur Bunau-Varilla went to work, and 
prepared a concise and honest statement of exactly 
what had been done and what remained to do, 
with his estimates of time and expense required. 
He published it in March, 1892. en years later, 
in June, 1902, the United ‘States Senate voted in 
favor of completing the Isthmian Canal, and the 
prediction of Mr. Bigelow was fulfilled. The book 
of the French engineer, sane, practical, honest, 
had been one of the greatest influences in turning 
American sentiment from Nicaragua to Panama, 
and bringing success at last to the great ditch. 
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WHERE TIME IS NOTHING. 


iss Mary E. Dunham has made an entertaining 

book out of her travels through the Balkan 
states. She found that the idea of women travel- 
ling without a male escort in those countries struck 
the people whom she met as most singular. A 
Montenegrin was also astonished at an expendi- 
ture of money upon travel which seemed to him 
without an adequate purpose. 


The English, he had been told, wanted to see 
and know everything; they travelled everywhere. 
It must be a very expensive habit. It had perhaps 
cost me ~— pounds, he suggested, to come this 
distance admitted that it had, and he expressed 
great — at the lavish’ expenditure. 

“And it takes not only money but time,” said 

my companion. 

e laughed merrily. “Time! What is time? 
Time is ae You live, and then you die.” 
The idea of reckoning “time” amused him vastly. 

“Time,” said a Hungarian, who was of the party, 
in order to show his superior knowledge, “‘is 
pee wl t very much of by the English. Ihave been 

at i they have a proverb which says, “Time is 
money.’ 

We  combeumnnd this report, to the astonishment 
of both men, for even the Hungarian thought this 
was going rather far. The Montenegrin thought 
it one of the wildest statements he had ever met 
with, and shook his puzzled head. 


*® 
WHAT THE SPEAKER SAID. 


homas B. Reed’s wit and wisdom would fill a 

large volume, and a larger volume could be 
made of things he did not say but which have been 
credited to him. In one volume or the other 
belongs a story which comes from California, and 
which has probably not been printed before. 


When Mr. Reed was in California he visited the 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. It was a 
wonderful November day, full of gold and the 
bloom of flowers. Mr. Reed looked down at the 
perenne landscape four thousand feet below, and 

urning to one of his hosts, he said: 

“Colonel, this looks too much like a_ special dis- 
play got up in honor of the occasion. Tell me what 
a typical winter day in California is really like.’ 

he Californian thought at once of a day in 
February, so warm that after a — = | bath he 
had lain in a hammock outdoors, smelled the roses 
on the trellis, and listened to the trill of the 
meadow-lark among the almond blooms. 

He began to describe it eee: “Thirteen 
years ago, on February 22d, I took a bath — 

He paused to arrange his account of the roses 
and the meadow-lark. Mr. Reed broke the pause. 

“Well, colonel,” he said, in admiration, “‘you do 


know something about cleanliness out here, don’t 
you? 
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Large profits mi ade ona small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to row a valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 
Canada, Send four cents and 
telling all about it. ddress, 
SENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 








RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company desires the ser- 
vices of a reliable man to fill responsible position. 
Compensation 1,800 per annuum with commissions. 

Highest references required aud given. 
Address Manager, Box 742%, Bellevue, 
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CLEAN TEETH 8 *ngnecost 


and essential to good health. 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 


prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
3-Ounce Metal Bottle 25c. 8-Ounce Metal Bottle 50c. 





onx: 
*’ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

A Trial Bottle FREE on Request. 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Il. 























Vacation Work 
That Pays rs Boys and Girls. 


We want every boy ry boy and g girl who reads 

this, and who would like to earn some extra 

ket money, to write tous for our plan 

of making money with a few hours’ work 
either during vacation or school time. 

We are manufacturing a blacking for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes, called THE 
IDEAL DRESSING, which is ‘the best thing 
— made for taking care of shoes. It is 

pen’ easy to sell. Every woman who sees it, 

has explained to her just what it will 
do, i is anxious to buy a bottle. 

The regular price of this is 25 cents a bottle. 

We will sell you one dozen bottles for $1.50, 
which yeas can easily sell for $3.00. 

Think over in your mind twelve women 
that you know in your neighborhood to 
whom you can show this first dozen bottles, 
and you will easily see that it will not take 
you long to earn your first $1.50. 

A bright person can make several dollars 
a week. 

We send with the first dozen complete in- 
structions on how to sell, and all of the 
arguments about the Ideal Dressing. 

Remember that the men you know to-day 
as rich men began in some such way to earn 
their first money. 

We want a bright boy or girlin every town. 
Will you be the one for your town? If so, 
write to-day. If you are in a hurry, send the 
$1.50 with your letter, and you will receive 
the dozen bottles of Ideal Dressing at once. 

If you have any doubt as to our part of the 
bargain, write to the Eliot Bank, of Boston, 
and they will tell you who we are. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, Boston, Mass. 














For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect n. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and ‘“‘all gone” 
feeling. It reaches forms of Dys- 
pepsia and Nervous troubles that no 
other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provie 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage * paid. 
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catal — our special offer, AUTOMOBILES, 
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MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dent. 50 B, Chicago. 


“At the Bath” 


and for the hands, the best and the 
cheapest Toilet Requisite is 


Cuticline 


It removes ink -stains, grease and 
grime, yet leaves the hands soft and 
white, and makes the most deli- 
cate skin smooth and healthy. Send 
8 two-ct. stamps and get that beauti- 
ful book, 


The Story of Trilby 


in plain English, richly bere 
in colors and photo-viguettes ; and 
get also a full ten-cent can of Cuti- 
cline to try — the latest and most 
elegant toilet preparation. 


Address Dept. F, 
COLUMBIA SHOE DRESSING CO., Bath, Me. 
Mfrs. also of the world-famous TRILBY SHOE POLISHES. 
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Head- 
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Stops the ache, Clears the brain, 
Corrects acidity, Settles the stomach, 


































Brings the liver and bowels into healthy action, 
Contains no heart depressing, dangerous drugs, 
Sold by druggists for 60 years. 

The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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sing the song of the workman, 
The joy of the man whose hand 
Leaps to fulfil with practised skill 
The keen, sure brain’s demand, 
Whe knows the thrill of creation, 
Who stands with the Lord as one— 
Sees what was wrought from hidden thought, 
And can say of his work, ‘‘Well done!” 


Others may seek for rank and wealth, 

And search the wide world through— 

He knows the deep where grand thoughts sleep, 
Which Tubal Cain once knew; 

Beauty may lie in a woman’s eye, 

And dwell! on her lips so sweet— 

It lives as well in the engine’s swell, 

And the piston’s throbbing beat. 


The arch which defies the river’s flood, 
And holds its waves in check, 

Is fair as the line where tresses twine, 

Or the curve of a snowy neck ; 

And he who can feel such beauty’s power, 
And bid it live and move, 

Knows a deeper bliss than a maiden’s kiss 
Can give to the heart of love. 


Some must lie soft and feed daintily, 
Or the soul in them makes moan; 

But little he heeds who finds his needs 
In the maker’s joy alone. 

Sorrow and pain may come to him,— 
They surely come to all,— 

But ever he feels a strength that steels 
His heart to the shafts that fall. 


He gladly greets the coming years; 
They bring him added skill. 

He feels no ruth for the loss of youth; 
His goal is nearer still; 

And only this he asks of fate: 

That he may keep his dower 

Of strength, and will, and labor’s skill 
Unto his life’s last hour. 
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UPHELD. 


Boston minister was re- 
quested to visit a sick girl 
who lived alone with her 
mother in a small apartment. 
The family was evidently poor, 
but not in need, save of comfort 
and friendship. They had come 
from New Hampshire to the 
: city. The daughter was an art 
student, but she was a frail body, with a 
weakness of lungs that had always threatened 
a short life. She had taken cold, and was now 
very sick. It was evident that she had not 
many days to live. The minister talked with 
them and prayed with them, in the hope that 
he might give them a feeling of friendship in 
their loneliness and of hope in their sorrow. 
This he succeeded in doing, but the incident 
which made the deepest impression upon the 
sick girl, and, through her, upon the minister 
himself, was something very slight and wholly 
unpremeditated. 

He noticed that the girl looked most uncom- 
fortable as she lay propped up in bed. The 
pillows had sagged, and she had slipped down 
until her position seemed anything but restful. 
The mother was not strong. She was doing 
her best, but she did not seem to know very 
well the best way of caring for the sick girl. 

‘* Let me lift you into a little more comfortable 
position,’’ said the minister. He lifted her 
easily, for she was light and frail and he was 
strong. While he held her clear of the bed, he 
directed the mother to draw the sheet tight and 
tuck it under without wrinkles, and to shake 
and turn the pillows and place them on the 
other side of the bed. Then he laid the girl 
back upon the cool side of the bed, on the 
freshly turned pillows, and she fell asleep. 

The minister arranged with a nurse to come 
in for an hour or two each afternoon, to assist 
the mother and give her an opportunity to rest. 
The nurse knew better than the minister how 
to arrange pillows and make a bed comfortable. 
That was her business, and she did it faithfully 
and well, but she never quite succeeded in bring- 
ing back the sensation of that first day. It was 
little more than a week when the frail young life 
passed away. ‘The minister did not see the girl 
again until he came to attend the faneral, but 
both the mother and the nurse told him how, 
every day, she had recalled the feeling of comfort 
and of peace with which she lay back on the 
pillows on the occasion of his visit to them. 

‘**There was such a sense of comfort and 
security,’ she said, ‘to be lifted up by some one 
so strong that it seemed no strain, and to be 
laid back so gently. I never had such a feeling 
of perfect peace, and it made me think of the 
**peace that passeth all understanding,’’ and of 
the uplifting strength of my Heavenly Father.’ ” 

The thought, although it may not have 
entered her mind before, kept recurring to her, 
now that the mind was open to receive it; and 
the comfort was still with her when the end 
came; a feeling of peace and security, of rest 
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and undisturbed trust; and when the nurse 
read to her, ‘‘The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms,’’ she 
smiled, for she understood. 
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BUILDING A COTTON BRIDGE. 


he death of Gen. Andrew Hickenlooper re- 

| called to his old comrades many interesting 

reminiscences illustrative of his efficiency 

as an engineer. One of these stories embodies an 

adventure of his during the Civil War. The Boston 

Transcript retells it in his own language as nearly 
as that can be remembered. 


“One evening with McPherson on the Tennessee 
River I shall never forget. There was no enemy 
in sight and none expected. About an hour before 
sundown I was suddenly summoned to the gen- 
eral’s tent, and informed that our whole army of 
thirty thousand men must be across the river and 
started after the Confederates by daylight the 


next morning. 

“*But, general,’ I protested, ‘there isn’t within 
forty miles a stick of timber big enough to carry 
an empty caisson, and the wagons with the ponies 
are ten miles back.’ 

“*T can’t help that,’ said McPherson. ‘The 
bridge must be built and the army on the move 
before four o’clock. Good night, Colonel Hicken- 


looper!’ 

3 8 my despair I went down to the riverside 
and paced the bank for an hour, trying to think 
outa key tothe problem. As chief of the engineer 
corps I knew what was expected of me, and that 
if I failed my career, both in military and in civil 
life, was at anend. Wandering back about a half- 
mile, I came upon an old gin filled with cotton. 
I suppose it must have held from two to three 
thousand bales. Here was my salvation. Wh 
not build a bridge of the cotton and use the ol 

rds as a roadway? ‘ 

“Inside of a half-hour I had a large detail of me 
on the ground. 
stones, laying two tiers of four bales each clear 
across the river, and holding them in place by two 
big cables stretched across on the lower side. 
The boards of the gin made a tolerable roadway, 
but at the best it was an awfully scaly job. 

“At three o’clock I walked up to McPherson’s 
tent and routed him out of bed. ‘General, the 
bridge is eo I said. 

colonel,’ was the response, and 
I had not walked three rods before ‘boots and 
saddles’ sounded, and the camp became a bedlam. 

“T crossed the bridge and s at the edge of 
the water, ex oeng ond prt ong | Se, see the 

ul 


cables part under the terrific strain; ey stood 
the test, and at half past eleven the last wagon 
had made saf 


e sage, and we signaled ah 
McPherson. ‘allover : 


“In a little while I was called to the general 
who was five miles ahead. As I rode up he saluted 
and said, ‘That was well done, colonel. Now you 
fo back and cut the bridge loose, and I’ll telegraph 

e gunboats down the river to pick up the cotton 
for you and r= assistant engineer.’ 

“T thought that was a first-class reward, and of 
eourse performed my part of the work.” 

As a matter of fact, he received no reward for 
this extraordinary piece of work except his satis- 
faction in having accomplished what seemed like 
the impossible. 


* ¢ 


GOING TO JERUSALEM. 


hey were husband and wife, plain, old- 
es fashioned Southerners. A correspondent 

of the New York Sun says it was apparent 
at a glance that their journey on a north-bound 
express and in a Pullman car was a momentous 
occasion. 


The woman was a kindly-faced, simple old soul, 
much perturbed over her surroundings. The man 
was a perfect type of the backwoods Alabama 
farmer, rugged, toilworn and bronzed; his face 
was clean shaven, but he wore on his neck a 
prodigious beard, which unrolled over his collar 
and extended like a great gray apron to his waist. 
After a few measuring gianees, 1e addressed the 
passenger in the nearest chair. 

“Mister,” said he, “do you know New York?” 

“Yes; I live there,” was the reply. 

“Is that so?” he said, with the liveliest interest. 
He was silent a moment; then he spoke again, 
slowly and as one who wanted to unburden him- 
self of something that was heavy on his mind. 
“Tt’s an awful long voyage I’m on, stranger.” 

““Why, where are you going?” * 

“Jerusalem.” 

“Jerusalem! What on earth are you going to 
Jerusalem for?” 

“Well, it’s this way,” said the Southerner, 
mildly. ‘You see, my wife ahd I, we’ve lived 
back there all our lives, and mostly we ain’t had 
much and expected nothing. ’Long back I bought 
two hundred acres of land ’longside of my old 
place. I paid five hundred dollars on account, 
and gave my notes running for ten years to cover 
the balance. You see, I cale’lated to work it out, 
make the place pay for itself. Well, sir, I’ve took 
up all the notes, and me and my wife has three 
new stoves, the finest ever seen. The old ones 
was all worn out and no kind of good, but now I 
tell you we’re fixed fine! 

“Well, sir, the long and short of it is that when 
we got things round the place all shaped up and 
= comfortable, we had eighteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars in the bank. What on 
earth to do with all that money we didn’t know. 
Weain’tzot children,—not a chick nor a child,—and 
it seemed like there wa’n’t nothing we could 
do with it. But along came one of these there 
books with pictures into it, and told all about a 
feller that was getting up a trip to Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, and after I’d read it over some 
considerable I says to my wife, ‘I’m blessed if I 
don’t think about as good a thing as we can do 
—_ that money is to take some and go to Jerusa- 
le 


m. 

“And here we are!” concluded the old man, 
with a smile in which satisfaction and - rehen- 
sion were mingled. “I never saw anything but 
the little crick back of my house in all my life, 
and how we’re going to manage about that 
steamer-boat I don’t know, neither does my 
wife; but it’s too late to turn back now. We’ve 
got to see the thing through.” 


* © 


AS MRS. HAMILTON FIGURED IT. 


amilton has been married three years, and 

it is a trifle over two years and eleven 

months, as the Chicago News computes the 
time, since he became convinced that Mrs. Ham- 
ilton is not a logician. His invitation, “Now let’s 
reason this thing out,” is invariably answered by 
a patient smile and “What is the use of arguing, 
Jack?” Thus she always smiled when Hamilton 
begged her not to carry her few but valuable 
jewels about in a hand-bag, and she kept on 
carrying them. 

“Even a little chamois bag worn round your 
neck is preferable to your way of doing’ it,” 
Hamilton said, one day. 

“What is the use of anguing?” said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, sweetly. “I’ve carried them there ever since 
I’ve had them, and I’ve never lost them. I always 
remember now just where they are. If I wore 


We sank the bales with large’ 











them round my neck, your way, the bag would 
be sure to work loose, or I’d forget to put it on and 
let it lie round the room, inviting a burglar. It is 
so easy to hold on to these new wrist-bags—why, 
I never lay mine down.” 

“Very well,” said Hamilton. “The things are 

ours. If you want to sow diamonds and rubies by 

e wayside it’s your own affair.” 

Accord ng to all precedent, nothing should have 
happened, but it did. A thief snatched the wrist- 
bag from its owner one stormy day on a down- 
town street, and after a brief struggle esca 
with his booty. Mrs. Hamilton went home feelin 
very ill, and sent for her husband. He inform 
the police, and being cast in an heroic mold, was 
able to refrain from telling her that he had expected 
itallalong. He did tell her that there was not the 
ghost of a chance of ever seeing the jewels again. 

When two weeks had gone by and his prediction 
seemed to have been fulfilled, Mrs. Hamilton 
began to spend her spare time figuring up how 
much she could have got for her jewels had she 
sold them, and what she could have bought with 
the money. It appeared that she might have 
owned an automobile, taken a trip to Europe, or 
had a lot of Paris gowns. 

She mourned over these now impossible pleas- 
ures as if all of them had really been snatched 
from her. Making out a fresh list every day added 
to her wo, and her husband counseled her bluntly 
but sensibly to forget all about the diamonds. 

After a period of mental suffering that dragged 
out about three weeks, Mrs. Hamilton resi ly 
prepared to take up life again. So she started out 
shopping one stormy day. As she stood on her 
front steps and raised her umbrella something 
drop at_ her feet. It was the bag containing 
her diamonds! She sent for her husband, and a: 
soon as she got over being hysterical she explained 
how it had happened. 

“You see,” she said, “when I was struggling 
with that thief my wrist-bag must have come open 

my bag of jewelry oy into my umbrella, 
which was not tightly furled.” 

“TI hope this will be a lesson to you,” said 
Hamilton, genially. “You'll carry the chamois 
bagroust your neck now, won’t you, as I advised ?”’ 

rs. Hamilton’s eyes opened their widest. “I 
call that really = , Jack!” she exclaimed. “I 
shall go on ery ng them in my hand-bag, of 
course! Why, think, if they had not been there 
they wouldn’t have ——— into my umbrella, and 
I’d never have got them back.” 


A FOREST LOVER 
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BY FRANCIS BARINE 


N' summer long the woods have called to me 
Pent in the dusty city walls; and I, 
Who love them so, in spirit made reply 
To every well-remembered rock and tree. 
Green forest glades my longing eyes could see, 
And boughs’ leaf-lacework clear against the 
sky; 
And I could hear the pines, aloof and high, 
Above the street sounds, murmuring ceaselessly. 





So potent is their spell, the grave, deep woods, 
Sometimes I wonder if, when laid to rest,— 
Eased of the burden of life that toils and 
grieves,— 
I shall not dream of woodland ways and moods; 
And, through brown earth laid warm upon my 
breast, 
Still hear the pines and friendly talk of leaves. 
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A SHADE TOO MUCH. 


66 hatever in the world is this, Maria?’ 
W asked Mr. Tompkins, stumbling over 
a great parcel in the hallway when he 

came in to supper after the day’s work. 
ings?” he echoed. “Awnings for what?” 


“Why, for the windows, of course!” returned 
Mrs. Tompkins, impatiently. ‘‘What did you sup- 
pose they were for? The tool-chest or the coal- 

in? All the big houses in the village have got 
’em. The —_ who came here to-day told me so 
himself, and everything about our house here is 
so old and commonplace —” 

“But, Maria,” Ly = Mr. Tompkins, mildly, “if 
all the big houses have got ’em it’s only because 
they’re so new that their shade-trees haven’t had 
achance to cut any figure yet. It’s just because 
this house is old that the trees father planted—and 
now I come to think of it, Maria, it was only the 
other day that you were complaining of the up- 
stairs rooms being musty for want of more sun.’ 

“And so I did!” replied Mrs. Tompkins, with 
asperity. “I can’t see that that’s got anything to 


pe 
do with awnings.” 
“Why, awnings keep out the sun, don’t they?” 
“Umph!” returned Mrs. ———_—- “Tf thatisn’t 
ng for granted and 
a 


“Awn- 


just like a man—taking everyth 
never investigating yey | on his own account! 
Awnings keep out the sun if you want ’em to, but 
they don’t if you don’t! The agent himself told 
me they roll up, flat as the wall, and he fixed one 
on the guest-room window to show just how it’s 
nd so it does, just as he said.” 

“Well, then —” 

“Now it’s just moyen, Hezekiah, to go on finding 
fault, but I’m just that tired of being behind the 
times in everything! You might about as well not 
have had a progressive wife, for all the good it 
does you!” 
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EFFECTS OF A DISTANT WAR. 


uring the South African War the price of 
D apricot jam rose sharply in the London 
market. The explanation is that jam was 
issued as a ration to the British soldiers, and they 
liked apricot better than any other kind—so much 
better that in two years they devoured seven and 
a half million pounds of it. To this fact Pearson’s 
Weekly adds the truism that in these days of 
universal trade it is impossible for a war of any 
size to break out anywhere without affecting more 
or less every nation on earth. 


It is obvious that the trade in guns, powder 
and other actual munitions of war must increase ; 
but who would imagine that the present fightin 
in the far East would cause distress in the Jewish 
quarter of London, or increase the price of ping- 
pong balls? Such is the fact. Formosa belongs 
to Japan, and _ it is Formosa that grows nearly all 
the camphor the world uses. 

Camphor is an ingredient both of smokeless 
powder and of celluloid, as well as a substance 
used literally in tons as a moth preventive. 
War was not declared before the price of it began 
to jump. Not only do the agence use great 
quantities themselves for cordite, but they have 
also increased the price of that which they con- 
sent to sell. So a “camphor famine” has set in 
which in London most affects the poorest pai 


class of Jewish workers, and which is reflected in 
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the increased price of combs, collars, ping-pong 
balls, and other small articles made of celluloid. 

The price of diamonds crawled up steadily 
during the South African War, and left off about 
fifty = cent. above the — at which it started— 
this because Kimberley had, and a@ monopoly 
of the world’s diamond supply. It will be at first 
glance less obvious why iodin has advanced in 
-— during recent months, but the explanation 
$s that Japan supplies most of our iodin. 

Another business which will suffer heavily if 
the war lasts until next winter is that of the 
furrier. Siberia is the chief storehouse of 
the sable, ermine, bear and many other furs. 
It is obvious that the men usually et as 
trappers will now have something else 0, and 
that even if they do kill a certain number of fur- 
bearing animals, they may be without means of 
sending the skins London, the central fur 
market of the world. 

Two other articles, less well known, in which 
the Eastern war is already causing a “famine,” 
are antimony, a poisonous mineral used by chem- 
ists, and agar-agar, a form of isinglass used by 
scientists for making “cultures” in which to grow 
microbes. Both these come from Japan. 

To some trades, of course, war means over- 
time and big profits. But generally war is 
“brought home” in some unpleasant fashion to 
those who have nothing to do with it ety. 
Reduction of income or increase of expense is 
most frequently the fruit of it. 


* ©¢ 


A “MUD RUSH.” 


othing causes such horror in the diamond- 
N mines of South Africa as a “mud rush.” 

Unlike a flood, it gives no warning to its 
victims. Without a sound the black slime wells up 
from the floor of the mine, catching the miners in 
its miry grasp. It would take courage indeed to 
venture into this inundation, yet the New York 
Tribune tells of two young men who dared such 
a rush, and risked their lives to save two Kaffir 
boys, workers in the Kimberley mines. 


Fortunately, a Kaffir had seen the first bubble of 
the mud and had spread a general alarm. After 
a hasty count of those who had escaped, it was 
discovered that two boys were missing. No plan 
of rescue was possible for several hours, because 
the mud oozed out of the mouth of the mine like 
mucilage out of a bottle. 

At the first sign of its subsidence, a gang set to 
work digging out the mire; and when an after- 
noon, a hight and a morning had passed, the 
surface of the mud lay about a foot below the 
roof of the mine. 

“No use,” said an old miner. 
caught they are dead.” 

Two young employés of the mine, Brown and 
Brand by name, s 


“If they were 


y. 
place where the roof is extra 


high,” said Brown. “If they were there they 
=, * able to keep their heads out of the 
mir 


. “They’re dead, fast enough,” said the superin- 
endent. 

“I’m going to find out, anyway,” said Brand. He 
clasped Brown’s hand, and the two plunged into 
the black river of ooze. Too thin to support them 
and too thick to swim in, it was the worst kind of 
medium through which to make a way. It was 
impossible to —T a light, and the two rescuers 
could only feel their — in the inky blackness. 

‘ow and then the roof descended almost to the 
surface of the mud, and in such places they could 
prevent suffocation only by blowing the mud 
away from their noses. Atone time the mud sud- 
denly began to rise, and they were horrified 
by the fear that they were about to be engulfed in 
another rush. 

When they reached the place of which we | 
had spoken, low moans reached their ears. 
moment later the Kaffir boys were in their arms. 
By clinging to a crag they had kept their heads 
above the slime. But they were nearly dead from 
weakness and fright when Brown and Brand 
found them, and carried them back to daylight 
and safety. 

The rescuers were presented with medals by 
the Royal Humane Society of England. 
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A CABIN FULL OF CUCKOOS. 


n old prospector who, between his periods of 

A gold-hunting, has made his home in a little 

cabin in a lonely cafion a few miles from 

Los Angeles, California, says the Detroit News- 

Tribune, has discovered not only gold, but a 

continuous entertainment for the hours he must 
spend indoors. 


About six months ago the prospector “struck it 
rich.” He was able to show such a of the 
ores in his claim that a party of capitalists pur- 
chased his property and paid him forty thousand 
dollars. x 

On receipt of the money the prospector visited 
Los Angeles. Among other places he went into a 
restaurant in which is a cuckoo clock. was 
just the noon hour, and the clock uttered_its 
cuckoo notes twelve times in succession. The 
old prospector was charmed. He remained in 
the eating-house nearly all the afternoon, listening 

the music of the clock, which also announced 
the quarter- and half-hours. 

He learned from the proprietor the name of the 
firm of which the clock had been purchased, ai 
hastened to the — He wanted a clock which 
would cuckoo every five minutes. Not being able 
to find this kind, he did a little mental problem, 
and devised a plan for “continuous performance. 
He rm a dozen of the ordinary cuckoo clocks, 
and took them to his we cabin. 

The cabin is no longer lonely. He has set the 
clocks at different times in five-minute sequence, 
so that with the voicing of the hours and quarte:- 
hours there is s¢arcely a moment of the day iu 
which a cuckoo is not singing in the cabin. 
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PREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES. 


he proprietor of a large office building, w\0 

| had a room for his own use in one of the 

upper stories, was surprised one mornii': 

by the entrance of a man with a valise. “1 

you want something, sir,” began the caller, ° 

the way of a new and improved outfit for mark 
handkerchiefs, undergarments and —”’ 


“No, I don’t,” interrupted the proprietor. a 
did you get up here? We don’t allow pedlers © 
canvassers in this building.” 

“You don’t?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“T saw no sign to that effect.” 

“Well, you’ll see one the next time you Co! 
I shall have one put up.” / . 

“In that case,” rejoined the man, opening ©'!5 
valise with alacrity, “you will need one of thes: 

Here he displayed a neatly painted card ove: 4 
foot long and nearly as wide, with this inserip'\, 
in large letters: 


9 = Us 


“No Pedlers or Canvassers Allowed in 7:'5 
Building on Any Pretext Whatever.” 
In recognition of his caller’s cleverness, gv" ial 


humor and businesslike forethought, the ows! 
the building not only bought the card, but i»: et 
in one of the marking outfits. 
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THE SUN’S JOURNEY. 
BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY. 
he sun is up so very long 
Before a body’s out. 
He hurries through the dusk and dew, 
And garden flowers about. 
A little child may peep at him 
While lying still in bed, 
And watch behind the nursery blind 
His round and yellow head. 


From morn to noon and afternoon, 
He paces slowly round 

And warms the trees and all he sees, 
And dries the dewy ground. 

Sometimes he sits beside the door, 
Sometimes upon the wall. 

He stops and pats the tabby-cats 
And has a smile for all. 

But when the day is near its end, 
And children nod and yawn, 

With steps as far as giants are, 
He strides across the lawn. 

Beyond the field he goes until 
Where meadows end, you spy 

A half his head, and then instead, 
One winking, sleepy eye. 


LITTLE DOCTOR BETTINA. 
BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 


far EN Bettina heard that Captain 

Crosby was ill, she felt sorry, very 
==———— sorry indeed. She had once been 
ill with the measles for nearly six weeks, 
and she knew how hard it was. 

‘‘Does he have to stay in bed, and is 
he all red spots?’’ Bettina asked. 

“Oh, no, he sits on the piazza, and some- 
times he takes a walk,” her mother said. 
‘*He can’t sleep, that’s the trouble. Mary, 
what do you think of having two ruffles 
instead of one ?’’ 

Mary was Bettina’s sister, and she was 
to be married soon. There was nothing 
more said about Captain Crosby, but a great 
deal about ruffles. By and by Bettina went 
out to the kitchen. 

‘*Norah,’’ she said, after she had eaten 
a fresh, crisp ginger cooky, ‘“‘do you know 
where ( Japtain Cc rosby lives ?’” 

‘*Sure an’ I do,’”’ said Norah. ‘‘He lives 
at the corner o’ Main Street and Ellum, just 
about ten minutes’ walk from here.’’ 

‘*I know where that is,’’ said Bettina. 
‘*Thank you for that nice cooky, Norah. 
May I have another ?’’ 

She ate the second one thoughtfully, and 
then she walked slowly out of the kitchen 
door and down the little gravel path that 
led to her own special garden. In the 
garden there were all sorts of bright-flowers ; 
but the most beautiful of all was a great 
scarlet poppy, with rings of black and a 
heart of black and gold. 

Bettina knelt down close to the poppy 
plant and smoothed its rough stalk with 
her little hand. 

‘*You’ll have some more flowers,’’ she 
said, softly. ‘‘You have ever so many 
buds, you know. And I must take your 
biggest child to Captain Crosby to make him 
sleep. On that pillow at grandmother’s 
there are poppies, and it says, ‘Sleep 
well.’ They are only embroidered poppies, 
but you are real.’’ 

Then she broke off the great scarlet 
blossom with a long stem, and went to see 
Captain Crosby. When she reached the 
house there he sat on the piazza, an old 
man, with a tired face. His eyes were 
shut, and for a minute Bettina had a little 
Jump in her throat. 

‘*Perhaps he’s asleep,’’ she thought, 
needn’t have picked the poppy.’”’ 

But he was not asleep. He opened his eyes 
ond looked at Bettina, as she stood on the path, 
close to the piazza rail, and Bettina swallowed 
the lump in her throat. 

“*T have brought you my first big poppy, to 
put you to sleep,’’ said Bettina, in her soft 
ittle voice. ‘‘They are getting ready for the 
vedding, or my mother would have remembered 
‘bout poppies, most probably. If you will hold 
{ I think you will go to sleep very soon. It’s 

rom my very own garden. ’’ 

“Will you sit down close to me and tell me 
‘bout the garden ?’’ asked Captain Crosby. ‘‘I 

xed to have one when I was a little boy.’’ 

‘Why, of course,’ said Bettina. She sat 
own on a stool close to the old captain, and 

‘Id him all about her garden, and he held the 
‘ig poppy and looked right into its heart while 
lie soft voice went on and on. By and by the 

py slipped from Captain Crosby’s hand, 

\d Bettina saw that he was sound asleep. 

She sat still, thinking about the garden and 

e bees and butterflies, and before long her 

es were tight shut. When she opened them 
sain, Captain Crosby’s watch was in his 

ind, 

‘I must have slept over an hour,’’ he said. 
‘You and the poppy are a pair of wonderful 

«tors. I believe I shall sleep to-night and 
eam of my old garden.’? And he did. 
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DANDY’S BATH. 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 


hen Dandy goes to take his bath 
He scurries down the meadow path. 
The bath-tub—can you guess it right ? 
Is just the brook so clean and bright. 
Quite simple are his, toilet needs, 
He has ho soap but scented weeds, 
He has no comb or looking-glass, 
His towel is the long green grass. 
He rolls and rubs, and has great fun, 
Until, at last, his bath is done; 
Then back he frisks along the path— 
Oh, Dandy loves to take a bath! 








WALNUT - BOWLING. 
BY A. B. WILSON. 

a O Barbara a Saturday was a delight, 
Gey) Whatever the weather, for she was as 
well content with her book in a win- 
dow-seat as with a romp out-of-doors. But 
with her younger brothers, the twins, it was 
different. This was why their mother had 
read with a little sigh on Friday evening the 
weather prediction, ‘‘ Rainy.’’ 

Bump on the bedroom floor went John’s feet. 
Bump from the other small bed went Harry’s. 
There was a chase to the window and then a 
wail. ‘‘It rains!’’ cried Harry. 

‘*We can’t go to the park!”? added John, in 
the same tone. 

“*We’ll have plenty of fun in the house!’’ 
called Barbara, from the next room, but they 
did not listen. 

‘*What can we do this morning, mother ?’’ 
was their first query at breakfast. 

‘I have a lovely new game for you,’’ she 
said, smiling. 

“Did you buy it?’’ 

‘No; you are going to make it.” 

‘*What is the name ?’’. 

**Perhaps we will call it walnut-bowling. 
And a little later the plan was unfolded. 

First with scissors they cut from advertise- 
ments ten pictures. There were an automobile, 
a locomotive, a piano, a watch, a lamp, a bicy- 
cle, a man, a girl, a boy and adog. Following 
their mother’s directions, they pasted them all 
upon thin cardboard, and cut carefully round 
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the outlines. This took a long time, 
they must be smoothly laid on, and the 
cutting was not pronounced perfect if any 
rough edges were left. 

Meanwhile their curiosity about what 
was coming next had not been satisfied. 
Harry said he hoped it was not anything | > 
like paper dolls, for those were fit only for 
girls. 

**T wish we could wind up this locomotive 


and make it run round the room,’’ said 
John, as he clipped busily round the 
wheels. 


When this part was done, their mother 
told them to mark with pencils on the 
backs, ten for the largest, twenty for the 
next largest, and so on to the smallest, 
which was labeled one hundred. 

‘‘Why is this, mother?” asked Barbara. 


“You will soon see. Now for some 
pins, boys.’’ 

‘The twins started on a race for the pin- 
cushion. 


‘*Barbara and I will have to do this 
part, but you may look on.” And near 
the bottom (or ground line) of each picture 
she ran a pin in, then out, as if taking a 
small stitch, and drew the pin-head close 
to the cardboard. That left the point stick- 
ing out far enough so that the figure could 
stand up when the point was pressed into 
the carpet. Soon the ten were marshaled 
in a line, three inches apart, standing 
straight and prim. 

“It looks like a class in school,’’ said 
larry. 

‘This isn’t all the game, 
John, anxiously. 

“Oh, no, it can’t be, for we haven’t 
used the numbers on the back,’’ reasoned 
Barbara. 

‘*You’ll find a box on the sideboard that I 
want, boys,’’? was mother’s next word. 
Another race ensued, and the box was 
brought by John. The contents proved to 
be ten English walnuts. 

‘*Now the yardstick.’ 

Barbara brought that, and helped 
measure four yards from the row. 

‘*Stretch a string across the room here as 
a mark,”? was the next direction. ‘‘ You 
may sit or stand or kneel, but you are to 
get no nearer the figures than this,’’ 
explained, ‘‘and take turns rolling 
walnuts toward the figures. 
to make the highest seore. Barbara can be 
umpire first and keep the count.’’ 

Barbara prepared with pencil and card to 
record their successes. 

‘*T’ll hit the piano first,’’ said John. 

‘*T won’t,’’ said Harry, ‘‘for that counts 
only ten. The watch is what I want,’’ 
and he aimed for it; but the walnut did 

not go straight along like a marble. It rambled 
about in most unexpected fashion, and finally 
touched the lamp. 

**Good!’’ cried Bagbara. “Fifty for you,’’ 
marking it to his credit on her card. 

‘*Pooh! I ean roll straighter than that,’’ 
John remarked, picking up a walnutand aiming 


is it?’’ asked 


to 





But to his astonishment it rolled 


for the watch. 
far away from them all, and he scored nothing. 

Harry’s next shot comforted John, for the 
walnut went between the automobile and the 


dog. The longer they played the more used to 


the way of dealing with the rather unreliable | 


walnuts they became; and when their first 
round of five had been used they listened to 
Barbara’s report. 

**One hundred for John, one hundred thirty 
for Harry.’’ 

‘*That gives Harry the first turn this time,’’ 
said mother. ‘“‘After three rounds Barbara 
takes the place of the one who has the lowest 
score, and he becomes umpire and counter. 
When all have been umpire for three rounds, 
compare the records, and tthe one with the 
highest beats.’’ 

How interesting it was, comparing scores, 
taking turns at being umpire, gathering up the 
nuts for a fresh start! Suddenly in walked 
father. 

“Why, how did you happen to come home 
in the middle of the morning ?’’ exclaimed John. 

“Come and play walnut-bowling, mother’s 
}new game!’’ called Harry, not caring for a 
reason, so long as he was there. ‘‘It’s great!’’ 

‘It is dinner-time, youngsters,’’ answered 
father. 

Sure enough, the clock pointed to twelve, and 
better yet, as if the sunshine within doors had 
helped, the clouds had all cleared away. 





for | 


she | 
the | 
The game is | 








NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD PUZZLE. 


Words of same length; keep head 
change other letters. 


and tail; 


Leon stayed out late, when he was at the — 
looking at the and took a severe cold in his 
. He ean do nothing now but —— the praises 
of the doctor. 
He would rather starve on a —— than any 
one out of a penny, and a twenty —— diamond 
from the —— of a coronet would not tempt him to 
dishonesty. 


2. RIDDLE. 


In torrid Africa’s my home, 
And dark is my complexion ; 
I crossed the sea and gained a prize, 
A gem of real perfection. 
But falsehood cruel wounded me, 
E’en through my true affection, 
And on the stage you often see 
Me sunk in deep dejection. 


Yet strange to say, in Scotland fair 
For many miles I’m spreading, 
And never can I Teave that shore 
Where Highlanders are treading. 
Reverse me, and I am a place 
For party, dinner, wedding. 
You surely see, suc iy floods of light 
On the subje ct Iam she dding. 


3. CHANGED VOWEL SOUNDS. 

















— was so —— she contemplated her ——, and 
would not her eyes at all. 

The man in the — was -, but he —— the 

fox. 

~ We must be —— for I hear the horse's — 

—, don’t go on. On one —— you can see 
these tracks. 

“Let us on this ——. The moon is not —. 
This is just the place to —— a romantic girl.” 
So we — and enjoyed a beautiful — 

He laughed in —— delight. 1 did not —— his 
pleasure, for | was — there would be a—, and 
wanted to be on — 

“Do not —— and do not —,” I said. “Here 
comes the —— of the troupe. "He will — for 
this ——, and then you can see him.” 

I ‘that he will —, and I am — of mis 
givings. He cannot even —— the place until 


a new notice. 
She would do no good 
— with age. 


I might as well —— 
1 could not — 
Her — was 


4. ANAGRAM FLOWERS. 
Were you ever in Bern, EF The 
be excelled there, and the ladies never wear vei/s 
to protect their complexions. How glad Louis is 
that he and Gray can visit Switzerland together 
“Can a man cycle there?” 1 think not t hope 
they will not have forgotten me when they come 
back with their spoils. I envy thee thy china, 
and wish they might bring me some like it. They 
say they will get Tim none. I would like to make 
my collection a big one, and thus | hope to add 
to it. 


va? air cannot 


5. POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES., 


Don’t go on that ——; it is too — 

I will —— you know if there isa — 

I cannot finish the box, for —— of 

That cost only a — 

I cannot raise such a —— this — 

When he began his ~—, I made my horse 
He made the ot 

The boat would not go rig cht —— 1 took the —. 
I saw her —, and saw she had lost her —. 
With a low — , he showed her into the — 


6. REVERSED WORDS. 
In yonder —— you will find your — 
e the mei who came to — him. 











The —— drove into the 

I sawa move, and kne w a — was there. 

The thought of going near a —— would any 
one. 

Many a long —— from his —— he wande red. 


‘There is —— to breathe on the ’ he said. 
That golden — lady did not wait for —. 
7. FOURTEEN HIDDEN COUNTRIES. 

As I announced last spring, we went on a 
driving trip this summer. The children called it 
a long picnic, or “eating trip,” for we ate five 
times a day. 

We saw many delightful things. In one place 
a farmer had hung a rye loaf in a tree and a truss 
of wheat on a pole, for the birds, which were 
feeding happily and singing their sweetest. 


Vhen I saw the loaf and truss, I at once said, 
“Let us stop here, for a shower is coming. The 
rain soon began, and a high wind drove it in 





so that we 


barn door, 


diagonal lines in at the 
retreated to the back. 

‘Let’s go on the hay,” 
can jump farthest. 

He tried, but twice landed on hands and knees. 
I was pained to see him pitch in a heap on the 
floor, and told him to put the cot down to jump on. 
Then little Ted, aiming for his cot, landed on the 
floor and broke his leg. This ended our trip. 

Yes, 1 am glad we went; it was a very enjoyable 
experience for the children. They saw a cub and 
a mother bear in one of the wildest places, but 
they had only a glimpse, for our horses were 
frightened. However, our driver spied the den, 
marked the site by a large tree, went back the 
next week, shot the old bear, and conga the cub, 
which he brought the boys for a pet 

It is a comfort to be in my own room again, and 
get into my fe rand slippers. I am enjoying 
my dresser, vials of toilet water, fresh ribbons, 
and so forth, than camping out. It’s good 
to be at home. 


said Robert. “I bet I 


more 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Neck, lace-— Chin, chill, la 
chinchilla. 3. Per, persistency. 4 


necklace. 2 
Sis, ten, cy 


May, sheen—machine. 

2. C-h-art, t-r-ied, a-g-round, t-h-en, p-l-ump, 
c-h-at, ¢-o-ast, s-p-oon, f-o-und, t-r-ip, h-e-aven, 
f-l-ame. 

3. — -city ; ours-elves 

1. “Keep ho more cats than will ¢ atch mice. 


2. inh smoke without fire 3 
all things. 


‘Truth conquers 


comical, char- 


5. Rapacity, capacity ; conical ; ¢ 
ity, clarity; cooper, copper; precious, previous; 
we ious, veracious; police, polite. 


6. C-harm, t-eardrops, l-ore, 
oles h-all, e-old, b-ills 
7. Gallery, regally, 


s-aid, p-alms, f-airy, 


largely. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANLON isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in «a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk, 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the dute after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. HKoston, Mass. 





REST AFTER INJURIES TO THE HEAD. 








player from a _ seemingly 
slight blow on the temple 
calls attention anew to the 
possible evil results of 
apparently trivial injuries to 
the head. There may be no fracture of the skull,— 
perhaps not even a break in the skin,—and yet 
the injury may terminate fatally. On the other 
hand, the skull may be broken and even give 
exit to more or less disorganized brain substance, 
yet recovery without paralysis or impairment of 
the mind take place. 

We cannot explain the latter occurrence beyond 
saying that the important brain centers, those 
for sight, hearing and the various muscle move- 
ments, must have escaped injury. For the other 
cases, those in which death comes unexpectedly, 
the explanation is not so difficult. The fatal 
result is then almost always due to rupture of the 
vessels and hemorrhage into the brain substance— 
a true apoplexy. 

That this does not occur immediately after the 
accident is due to one of various causes. It has 
been shown time and again that a blow on the 
head may cause rupture of a blood-vessel inside, 
although the blow, especially if made with a 
broad, smooth instrument, suchas a “billy,” a 
sand-bag or a mallet, may not have broken the 
skin. In such a case death may be instantaneous, 
just as it isin certain cases of apoplectic seizure, 
or it may not come until hours or perhaps days 
later. 

An explanation of the delay in the appearance 
of the symptoms is that at the time of the rup- 
ture of the artery the force of the circulation was 
suddenly reduced by the shock and the immediate 
loss of consciousness. <A clot formed at the rup- 
tured point, and so further escape of blood was 
prevented until the clot was forced out by cough- 
ing, sudden rising from the bed, mental excite- 
ment, or some other cause of increased circulation. 
Or it may be that an artery was at first only 
weakened at some point and not actually rup- 
tured, and then the break with the resultant 
fatal hemorrhage was caused by some act which 
induced more forcible heart action than usual. 

The lesson which this explanation teaches is the 
absolute necessity of quiet for a long period after 
any injury to the head, especially one that stunned 
the person, in order to give time for perfect repair 
of a possibly weakened or ruptured artery. 


& 


& 
UNUSUAL WAYS TO MAKE A LIVING. 
young Englishman who, as he now admits, had 


A “nothing left but a camera,” was walking 
through a suburban churchyard when his attention 
was arrested by two new and artistic monuments. 
It struck him that friends of the persons they 
commemorated might like to have pictures of 
these stones. He made the photographs, called 
on the people to whom the sexton directed him, 
sold his pictures and took orders for more, and 
has continued to support himself by this odd 
specialty in photography. 

A Massachusetts woman, whose husband was 
trying to introduce an American invention, found 
herself left alone in London by her husband’s 
sudden death. She had two hundred and fifty 
dollars after the funeral expenses were paid, and 
rather than go home to be dependent, she resolved 
to seek fortune on the spot. For a time she cast 
about for a promising opening—some occupation 
for which she was personally fitted, and which 
would pay her enough to live on. At length the 
chance remark of a fellow countrywoman gave 
her an idea. She sent most of her money to 
the United States to pay for a supply of beans 
and cranberries, set up a cook-stove in her room, 
and mailed cards to American residents in Lon- 
don, stating that after a certain date she would 
supply them with baked beans and brown bread 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and cranberry pies 
every day. 

Orders came before she was fairly ready. She 
supplied food that “tasted like home.” In three 
months she moved to larger quarters and employed 
five assistants, and at the end of a year she opened 
a regular shop, where she sold not only beans and 
cranberry pies, but every American thing the 
exile longs for, from shoes to confectionery, not 
omitting ice-cream soda, which had been unknown 
in London. She is now a rich woman. 

“Nothing but a camera” sounds like a slim 
stock in trade, and the average person, woman 
or man, would want more than two hundred and 


| it 


E recent death of a polo- 
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| fifty dollars to begin business in a strange city, 

| three thousand miles from home. But a new idea 

| itself is capital, and in the right hands it is likely 
to yield large interest. 
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HIS UNNECESSARY PROTEST. 


és ive me fifty two-cent stamps,” said the man 

who seemed to be in a hurry, stepping up 
to the stamp window. Thé post-office clerk laid 
before him a sheet of the new “world’s-fair 
stamps,” with the portrait of Thomas Jefferson 
upon them. 


“Do you think I want handbills?” irritably 
asked the man, picking up the sheet and frownin 
atit. “When i uy a poste co tap I don’t wan 
one big enough to wrap around the letter.” 

“Well, sir,” said the clerk, “you know —” 

“Yes, 1 know it’s the custom to get out a special 
stamp every time there’s a big exposition held, 
but I don’t see the necessity of trying to make 
the stamp as big as the exposition. There ought 
to bea reasona le limit to everything.” 

“But —’ 

“I heard a man say the other day that he saved 
time by just sticking the letter on the stamp, 
instead of trying to stick the stamp on the letter. 
It looks to me like an unfair thing for the govern- 
ment to go into competition with the manufacturers 
of porous plasters.” 

“Certainly, but —” 

“It’s a precious piece of nonsense, besides. You 
put one of those big stamps on a letter, and just 
as likely as not you make it overweight. Then 
you've got to buy another stamp to pay the_post- 
age on a postage-stamp. That’s one of Uncle 
Sam’s little confidence games. If everybody 
would refuse to take them —” 

“Will you let me get a word in edgewise?” 
asked the clerk. 
“Certainly. I’m not hindering you. What is 


“T was trying to say that you don’t have to buy 
any of those new stamps. We have plenty of the 
old ones on hand.” 


® & 





NEEDED A HALF-HOLIDAY. 
gentleman who was travelling in California 
was dining with a friend who had a fine 

orchard in the San José valley. The topic of 
conversation had turned upon Chinese as serv- 
ants—a subject suggested by the presence of 
a Chinaman, who, with a noiseless step and stolid 
face, waited on the table. 


“1 have heard,” said the Easterner, “upon very 
rood authority, that these Celestials are not only 
dishonest, but their chief fault is their absolute 
unfaithfulness to their employers. They are 
inclined to sacrifice their employers’ interests 
to their own, and are absolutely unreliable in 
their actions when their help is most needed.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the Californian. “My 
experience shows the opposite to be true. / 
Chinaman is most faithful, never complains, and 
is willing to do work which he is not bound to do. 
Now I will call Hip Wo and tell him that he can 
go if he wishes, and he will probably insist upon 
staying to wait on us. So sure am I that if he 
does not I will make you a present of a new 
silk hat.” 

Thereupon he pressed the bell. The Chinaman 
appeared, solemn and speechless, and waited for 
his orders. 

“You needn't wait on us any more, Hip,” said 
his master. ‘‘We will get everything ourselves.” 
Hip smiled broadly. ‘“T’anks, I go,” he said. 

The master looked astounded. ‘‘Why, Hip,” 
said he, “‘why would you leave us?” 

The Easterner laughed. 

“Me leave because my house been on fire one 
half-hour!” returned the Celestial, bowing his 
way out. 

“Well, I guess you needn’t buy me that hat,” 
said the Easterner. 


* © 


ANSWERED THE CALL. 


n the bank of the Mohawk River, midway 

between Amsterdam and Tribes Hill, New 
York, is the farm of Aaron Pepper. The pro- 
prietor is the possessor of several horses, and 
among them one that is blf¥d, of which Our Dumb 
Animals tells this story: 


The horses frequently resort to the islands in 
the river for pasturage. They ford the stream 
ata point near the dwelling, and the blind mare 
usually follows the others. During a recent 
freshet the horses attempted to return, while 
Mr. Pepper, anxious as to the result, stood watch- 
ing them from the north shore. Two horses and 
colts had entered the stream; then their blind 
companion followed. 

In a few minutes all were struggling against 
the rapid current and failing to make any head- 
way, the leaders sought the large island, while 
the blind beast became separated from them and 
drifted a considerable distance below until she 
gained a foothold. 

Then, discovering the loss of her mates and 
realizing her helpless condition, she gave a plain- 
tive whinny. One of the animals, upon hearing 
it, reéntered the stream, and swimming to its 
unfortunate companion, touched it with the nose 
and directed it toward the island, which both 
reached in safety. 


® © 


MR. HILLYER’S BURGLAR-ALARM. 


M: Hillyer was a heavy sleeper. He was a 
man, also, with a chronic fear of burglars. 
It was these two things that led him to have 
the window of his sleeping-room equipped with a 
burglar-alarm of the latest and most approved 
description. 

A few mornings after the device had been 
installed he came down to breakfast with a grin 
on his face. 

“I had a funny dream last night,” he said. “TI 
dreamed that a burglar raised my window and 
the alarm went off, but he didn’t seem to mind it. 
He rummaged the bureau drawers, found my 
watch and pocketbook, and slipped out the way 
he came in. By the way,” he added, “I forgot to 
bring down my watch and pocketbook. I'll go 
and get them.” 

He went up-stairs and returned in a moment 
with an entirely different look on his face. The 
watch and pocketbook were gone. It had not 
been a dream. 

* 


A CHEERFUL VIEW. 


ad B": my dear Mr. Meekins, you can’t go home 
while it’s raining so,” insisted Mr. Wilson. 
He was known as a poor provider and his wife 
as about the worst cook in the community. 
“Really, now, you can’t go home in this down- 
pour. Stay, do, now, and have dinner with us.” 
“Oh, no, thank you,” protested the guest. “It 
doesn’t look very inviting outside, that’s a fact, 
but I don’t think I'll stay. I guess it isn’t as bad 








as all that.” 


and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED. Book 37 
Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAY FEVER 
FREE © AGENTS 


<—e #2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
b he nny | for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate i ig and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


’ HARD KNOCKS SHOES 


5 
#150 For Boys *[50 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


{¥ your dealer cannot supply you. send price 
with size to us. and fecelve shoes by 
Send for _teturn mail an 
\. Catalog. RICE & HUTC , Dept. ¥, Boston. 







































HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
RACE DONE’? 


NOT A BIT OF IT, 








A man who thought his race was run made a 
food find that brought him back to perfect health. 
“One year ago I was unable to perform any 
abor; in fact, I was told by my physicians that 
they could do nothing further for me. I was fast 
sinking away, for an attack of grip had left my 
stomach so weak it could not digest any food 
sufficient to keep me alive. 

*There I was just wasting away, growing thinner 
every day and weaker, really being snuffed out 
simply because I could not get any nourishment 
from food. 

“Then my sister got after me to try Grape-Nuts 
food, which had done much good for her, and she 
finally persuaded me, and although no other food 
had done me the least bit of good, my stomach 
handled the Grape-Nuts from the first, and this 
food supplied the nourishment I had needed. In 
three months I was so strong I moved from Albany 
to San Francisco, and now on my three meals of 
Grape-Nuts and cream every day I am strong and 
vigorous, and do fifteen hours’ work. 

“T believe the sickest person in the world could 
do as I do, eat three meals of nothing but Grape- 
Nuts and cream and soon be on their feet again 
in the flush of best health like me. 

“Not only am I in perfect physical health again, 
but my brainis stronger and clearer than it ever 
was on the old diet. I hope you will write to the 
names I send you about Grape-Nuts, for I want 
to see my friends well and strong. 

“Just think that a year ago I was dying, but 
to-day, although I am over 55 years of age, most 
people take me to be less than 40, and I feel just 
as young as I look.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Look for the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE 
Suits and Skirts 


Every Garment Made to Order. 
Samples and Catalogue Free. 

$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 

20.00 


—_ 





30.00 “ “ 22.50 
40.00 “« « 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
$80 « «= 6.00 
127200 “ «+ 9.00 


20.00 “ “ 15.00 


We prepay Express Charges to 
any part of the United States. 

If you wish to take ad- 
vantage of this unusual 
opportunity send at once 
for samplesand catalogue, 
as this sale will end in 
three weeks. 

During the continuance 
of this sale we will make 
to order any suit, skirt, 
jacket or rain coat illus- 
trated in our catalogue, or 
our cappecenent, ut a reduc- 

ion of one-fourth from our 
catal 


; prices. 
Ww ehave a splendid line 
of fabrics,including broad- 
cloths, cheviots, zibilines 
and mannish mixtures, all 
\ of which are suitable for 
; early Fall wear. 
Our catalogue contains full instructions for taking 
measurements accurately, and explains our exclusive 
system of making perfect-fitting garments from meas- 
urements sent us by mail. 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 

You take no risk in dealing with us. If any 

gpemnens iptle Se. gsve ire gatisfaction return 
promptly and we w refund your money. 

Orders Rited in one week. ’ 

_Be sure to mention that you wish Summer Catalogue 
No. 48-S and reduced Fo ery samples. They will be 
sent FREE to any part of the United States. 


New Fall Catalogue Ready Aug. 22. 


We are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics for Fall and Winter. Our new cata- 
logue is in preparation, and will be ready about August 
22d. It will contain illustrations and descriptions of 
100 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from #10 to 35, 
skirts to ®15, and jackets #10 to $25, which we 
will make to order only. 

Positively no reductions allowed from the 
prices in our Fall and Winter Catalogue. 

If you are contemplating the purchase of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write to-day for a selected line of 
Samples and New Fall Catalogue No. 48-F— 
sent cE as soon as ready to any part of the United 
States. Kindly specify whether you wish samples for 
a suit, skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mall Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores, 























Winter’s Dread 


is the bed-time thought of rising, 
dressing, bathing and breakfast- 
ing in cold rooms. There’s a 
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RADIATORS 


keep the house uniformly warm in the 
morning—all day—any kind of weather 
—without attention to the fire during 
the night. When you recall the fuel 
needlessly burned or the discomforts 
caused last winter by old fashioned 
methods, why wait longer to ask about 
our way of 
steam or water 
warming your 
home? The 
fuel saving — 
cleanliness— 
absence of re- 
pairs. pay in 
time for the 
outfit. Family 
health is pro- 
tected. 

Simple to put 
into old cot- 
tages, houses, 
buildings, etc. 
Easy to run as a parlor stove. No 
street water supply required. Put in 
now at summer prices by best 
mechanics. Ask for booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 30. CHICAGO 
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(UNIVERSAL 
BREAD 


“ 6MAKER 


mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 
The hands do 


not touch the 























Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 
Does away with hand kneading 

and makes Better Bread. Sent § 
prepaid anywhere in U. S. for 
$3.00. If unsatisfactory we refund 


money and pay return charges. 


Send for Booklet A— Free. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Sua os, 


DAES. 


MADE BY 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
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By Carroll Watson 


he last thing the Benningtons did before 
“T ening ina body to Buffalo was to have 

their front door varnished. The painter, 
when he had finished his work, drew from his 
belt a small hammer and nailed four shining 
silver-plated numbers to the glistening door, 
placing the figures, as he supposed, in the 
exact spot from which he had taken them 
earlier in the day. 

The Benningtons, in the bustle of departure, 
failed to notice that in replacing the numbers 
the workman had inadvertently turned one of 
them, the figure six, upside down, thus changing 
the number of the house from 1261 to 1291. 

Ordinarily, with the Benningtons away, such 
a change would have made little difference; 
but in this instance it happened to make a 
great deal. 

In a small house, three blocks farther down 
the same street, a little old woman, with an 
anxious wrinkle puckering her forehead, was 
writing a letter. There was a half-packed 
satchel on the floor, and the shabby chairs 
were covered with folded garments. 

‘‘Dear Marian,’’ wrote the solitary occupant 
of the room. ‘‘Your uncle has telegraphed 
for me to meet him in Cleveland. He wasn’t 
well when he left, and I’m afraid something 
has happened to him. I am going to leave 
to-day, but want you and Jennie to come, 
just as you planned, and have your visit. 
There are provisions in the house, and you 
can entertain yourselves until I return. I 
hope to return inside of a week. I hate to 
go at all, for I meant to make my currant jelly 
to-morrow. I am sending you the key to 
the night latch. Remember the number is 
1291 Walnut Street. Your affectionate aunt, 
Martha Benson.” 

The following afternoon a tall, plainly 
dressed young girl read the foregoing letter 
aloud in a tiny village some sixty miles away 
from Walnut Street. 

“‘What do you think, mother?’’ asked the 
girl. ‘‘Had we better go?’’ 

**T don’t know why you shouldn’t,” said 
Mrs. Brand, looking up from her sewing. 
‘*You’ve never visited Aunt Martha. If you 
and Jennie don’t go now, during vacation, 
you may never have another opportunity. 
You two girls will be safe enough in the 
house if you don’t advertise the fact that 
you’re alone. I’m not afraid to trust you 
anywhere. Like as not your Aunt Martha 
will be home by the time you get there. 
You know your Uncle William is always 
getting scared about himself.’’ 

“IT don’t know much about either Uncle 
William or Aunt Martha,’’ said Marian. ‘‘What 
kind of a house do they live in ?’’ 

‘*T declare, I don’t know,’’ said Mrs. Brand. 
“T never saw it. They moved two years ago, 
and never said much about the house, except 
that they liked it better than the old one.’’ 

“Perhaps,’’ said Marian, hopefully, ‘‘she 
will be able to suggest a way for me to earn 
money. I’m sure nature never intended me 
for a schoolma’am.’’ 

Two days later Marian, accompanied by 
twelve-year-old Jennie and carrying a heavy 
satchel, left the street-car at the corner of 
Walnut Street. 

“This is the right corner,’’ said Marian, 
looking about her. ‘‘Now all we need to do is 
to watch for the number on the door. Here 
is 1249—51—53. It isn’t in this block, at any 
rate. What large, handsome houses !’’ 

“How quiet it is here!’’ said Jennie. ‘‘I 
supposed one always had to have a policeman 
to help one across the street in a city.’’ 

*1257—59,”’ counted Marian. ‘‘Why, how 
funny ! Here it is already—1291. That’s the 
right number, so this must be the right house. 
Oh, I see! The yard is unusually large. Prob- 
ably they number the lots instead of the 
houses.’?* 

Marian climbed the steps, dropped the heavy 
satchel in the vestibule, and slipped the key 
into the keyhole of the newly painted front 
door. 

‘*That key,’’ said Marian, pulling it out and 
inspecting it gravely, ‘‘ was certainly never 
made for that keyhole.’’ 

‘*Perhaps there’s another door,’’ suggested 
Jennie. ‘‘Aunt Martha didn’t say what one 
it opened. ’’ 

At the side of the house, and up another 
flight of steps, the girls discovered a second 
door. The keyhole here looked far more prom- 
ising. The key slipped in easily, and although 
it turned with some difficulty, it turned at last 
and the door was open. 

“‘T hadn’t any idea we were coming to such 
i fine house,’’ said Marian. ‘‘I’m afraid our 
clothes aren’t half good enough.” 

**Well, ”’ said Jennie, philosophically, ‘‘they’ re 
the best we have. We’ll have to make it up 

!) Manners, ?? 

Marian closed the door, pulled up the shades, 
‘nd the two happy girls began to investigate 
‘heir temporary home. 

‘“What a splendid lot of books!’’ said Marian, 














looking round the well- 
filled library. ‘I could 
be happy for the rest of 
my life right in this one 
room. ”’ 

“Uncle William must 

be doing pretty well,’’ 
R an k in said Jennie. 

**Oh, I don’t know,’’ returned Marian. 
“Things cost so much less in the city. Most 
likely these books,” Marian indicated -a row 
of almost priceless volumes, “‘cost Aunt Martha 
about twenty-nine cents apiece. They say it’s 
surprising what nice things one can buy at the 
bargain-counters in a big place like this. You 
see, people read in the papers about all sorts of 
sales, and they go right down the first thing in 
the morning and buy beautiful things for almost 
nothing. ”’ 

**Well,’’ said Jennie, “if we don’t see any- 
thing else it’s worth travelling sixty miles just 
to live in a house like this for a week. It’s so 
—so different. I wonder where the rag carpet 
is that mother sent Aunt Martha pieces for. 
There doesn’t seem to be a carpet in the house.’’ 

** Rugs,” explained Marian, serenely un- 
conscious of the fact that she had walked 























“UNCLE WILLIAM MUST BE DOING 
PRETTY WELL.” 


unconcernedly over several thousand dollars’ 
worth of Oriental treasures that morning, ‘‘are 
cheaper.’’ 

At noon the girls disposed of the remains of 
the lunch they had carried from home; then 
they turned their attention to the larder. They 
found provisions of all sorts, but no bread, no 
milk, and of course no meat. 

‘*Never mind,” said Marian. ‘‘There’s plenty 
of canned things, and I can make biscuits. 
You find some kindling, Jennie, and I’ll start 
a fire and bake them now. Then we’ll have 
the rest of the afternoon for sightseeing.’’ 

The biscuits made, the girls went up-stairs 
to what was evidently the guest-chamber. 

To Marian’s unsophisticated eye it was simply 
though very daintily furnished. Jennie slipped 
on the polished floor and fell full length upon 
a white fur rug. 

**That’s the fourth time I’ve fallen flat on 
these miserable floors,’’ grumbled Jennie. ‘‘ You 
can just throw my things to me out of that 
bag, and I’ll get dressed here on this rug, where 
I’m safe. I wish Aunt Martha wasn’t quite 
so economical.’’ 

By keeping to the one long street, the girls 
managed to do a good deal of sightseeing that 
afternoon without getting lost. They found no 
large stores, but there were innumerable small 
shops and wonderful fruit-stalls. Before one 
such place Marian stopped short. 

*‘Jennie,’’ said she, ‘‘those currants came 
from Martin Bond’s place, right near home, 
so I know they’re good. See, there are Mr. 


Bond’s initials on the basket. I have half a/| 


mind to buy a basketful of them and make 
them into jelly for Aunt Martha. You know 
she said she wanted some. There’s nearly a 
barrelful of sugar in the storeroom, and I 
noticed quantities of empty glasses on the 
shelves. I’d like to do that much for Aunt 
Martha.’’ 

“Well,’’ said Jennie, ‘‘if there’s anything 
you can make, it’s jelly. I’ll help carry the 
basket.’?’ 

**We have fourteen blocks to go,” said 
Marian, when the currants were purchased, 
‘*but we might get lost if we tried to take a 
car.’’ 

By noon the next day twenty glasses of the 
clearest and reddest of currant jelly stood ina 
double row on the kitchen window -sill of 
Number 1291. Jennie, munching a baking- 
powder biscuit lavishly spread with fresh jelly, 
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was perched on the ice-box. Marian, at the 
sink, was washing a porcelain kettle, when a 
man, two women and a little girl alighted from 
a carriage, ascended the front steps, unlocked 
the front door and entered the house. 

“*T’ll take these melons right to the kitchen,”’ 
said the man, gathering up a basket of fruit. 

Mr. Bennington, for it was no one else, 
opened the kitchen door, and then, with a low 
whistle, stopped short on the threshold. 

**Are you Uncle William ?”’ demanded Jennie. 

**Not that I know of,’’ replied the astonished 
intruder. 

**Then,’’ said Marian, frowning severely, 
‘‘what are you doing in our house? How did 
you get in? Are you a boarder ?’’ 

“Certainly not. This is my own house, and 
I unlocked the door with my own key. Are— 
are you the cook ?’’ 

“Of course we’re not!’’ said Jennie, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘We’re visiting here. You’ve made 
some mistake. You’re in the wrong house. 
If you don’t go away quietly I’li—I’ll turn in 
a fire alarm.’’ 

**Well, this seems to be a surprise-party all 
round!”’ said Mr. Bennington. ‘‘Whom do 
you think you are visiting ?’’ 

“Our aunt, Mrs. William Benson, Number 
1291 Walnut Street,’’ said Marian, brandishing 
a long-handled spoon. ‘“Now suppose you 
clear out!’’ 

“But this,’’ said Mr. Bennington, 
away from the sticky spoon, ‘‘is not 91. 
“ 

“It isn’t, either,’’ contradicted Jennie, clam- 
bering down from her lofty perch. ‘‘It’s 91. 
Come out here and I’ll show you.’’ 

Marian, still flourishing the spoon, followed ; 
and all three went out to inspect the number 
on the front door. 

‘*T declare,’’ said Mr. Bennington, ‘‘somebody 
has changed one of those figures. This six is 
upside down.”’ 

‘*That’s a likely story!’’ began Jennie, scorn- 
fully. She was interrupted by shrieks coming 
from the upper story of the house. 

‘*That’s Mrs. Bennington,’’ said the 
man, dashing up the stairs. 

“O John! John!’’ a voice was cry- 
ing. ‘*There are burglars in the house! 
They’ve been using Mary’s room. 
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in there now! 

*‘Jennie,’’? gasped Marian, dropping 
down suddenly on the door-step, ‘‘you 
go look at the number of the next house 
down the block !’’ 


**The one on the other side is 1259.’’ 
‘*All the other numbers on this street 
run right along straight,’’? said Marian. 
“Jennie, I’m afraid that man was right. I 
believe we’re in the wrong house.’”’ 

Mr. Bennington, having reassured his family, 
led his wife down to the kitchen, whither the 
bewildered girls had retreated. Explanations 
followed, and kind-hearted Mrs. Bennington 
assured the crestfallen visitors that no harm 
had been done. 

‘*What,”’ asked conscientious Marian, when 
the sisters were ready to depart, “‘shall I do 
about that jelly? I bought the currants, but 
the sugar is yours, and the jelly is in your 
glasses.’’ 

‘Sell it to me for twenty-five cents a glass,’’ 
said Mrs. Bennington, holding a glass up to 
the light. ‘‘This is beautiful jelly. I wish I 
could persuade you to make all my jelly for 
me. I would gladly pay the express charges 
if you would make it and send it to me.’’ 

““T’d be glad to do it,’’ said Marian. ‘‘I 
shall have to do something, and I’d much 
rather make jelly than teach school.’’ 

When Aunt Martha returned to her unpre- 
tentious cottage two days later, with Uncle 
William safe and sound, Marian told her all 
about her adventure. 

“Why, Marian Brand,’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Martha, “‘those Benningtons are the wealthiest 
and the most exclusive folks in this whole city! 
If Mrs. Bennington is suited with your jelly 
you’ll never need to teach school again.’’ 
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A FAVORITE MARK. 


r. Clift, a young dissenting minister, had 

accepted a call to a small church in one of 
England’s cathedral towns. His first sermon, 
Good Words says, was a vigorous protemper- 
ance homily that stirred up the congregation. 

“*That was an excellent sermon, Mr. Clift,’ 
said one of the members after service, ‘‘but I’m 
afraid you put it rather strong. Mr. Jones, 
our mainstay, is a wholesale distiller, besides 
being a purveyor of amusements of various 
kinds, and he’s bound to be vexed and maybe 
resentful. It will never do to offend him. We 
couldn’t go on six months without him.” 

**T had no intention of being personal,’’ Mr. 
Clift said. ‘‘I will make a point to see Mr. 
Jones to apologize.’’ 

The next day the minister called upon the 
*‘mainstay.’’ No offense had been intended, 
he explained, and if a mistake had been ma_e 
he hoped Mr. Jones would overlook it 

**Oh, bless you, don’t give the matter another 
thought!’’ Mr. Jones replied, genially. ‘‘It 
must be a mighty poor sermon that don’t hit 
me somewhere. ’’ 


There’s a satchel full of burglar’s tools 


**12631’? panted Jennie, running back. 
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De partme nt Manager, Foremen, ex- 


WANTED. pert sawyers an¢ wood workers. 
Union Box AND’ LUMBER COMPANY, Auburn, Me 

ith name 35 cents. Circular and samples 
WM. L. PUFFER, Brockton, Mas 


ROOMS & for world’s fair tourists stopping over at 
pigsera Falls. For rates and reference 
address Mrs. P. C. Squires, 258 Fifth St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
for Lawn or Piazza 


OFAAO, ATES 


once. Best yet—Large profits—Exclusive territory. 
Standard Game and Toy Co., | Broadway, Taunton, Mass. 


GLOW Night Lamp. 


ALL GLASS—BURNS KEROSENE. 
200 hours’ light for one cent. 

Odorless — Smokeless. Newest and 
best thing for Nursery, Chamber, Hail, 
Bath or Sick Room. By mail 


. Jealers. 
40 cents, %.80 00" 


a wey LAMP COMPANY, 
5 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
aon nts w anted, young or old. 


HIONABLE 
at ay lheraree 


445-447; 453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The most complete specialty store in the United States for 
women’s, infants’, girls’ and misses’ wearing apparel 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


This 
Very Stylish 
Summer Dress, 


$3.00. 


Guarantee: Money back without question and ex- 
press paid both wi: ays if dress sent is not even better 
than expected. Make all remittances by Post-Office 
or Express Money-Order, P iyable to Wm. 

Sons Co., 453-463 Was 








Aquerague Fern ( post- paid) and 50 cards 


free. 








The new Flag G Same 















Filene’s 
t1ington St., Boston. 

















This drawing was made from a living model, and shows 

just how the dress looks when on the figure. 

Above is the latest model of the 63 styles that 
we show in the Filene Machine Made Wash 
dresses from $1 to $4.50. 

They are designed as carefully—fit as well—and 
have the same correct lines as a high-priced suit. 

The above dress is made from Chambray, in 
light and ‘* Cadet’’ blue, stem green, Pongee 
color and gun-metal gray. The waist is a repro- 
duction of a $7.50 custom-made shirt waist, the 
tab on front fastening over a flowing tie, making 
this a very distinctive and uncommon style; 
skirt is made as in drawing, with 4 clusters of 6 
kilts, with each cluster piped in white to match 
white tie. An extraordinarily stylish dress for 


$3.00 


Made in bust sizes 32 to 44, skirt lengths # and 
inches. In ordering by mail state bust size and skirt 
length wanted. 

Booklet of others of the 68 styles that we show, 
ranging in price from $1.00 to $4.50, sent on request. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? Upon request 
we will place your name on our mailing list, 0 that you 
will receive regularty our announcements. Send to-day 
for Booklet - showing illustrations of our very 
stylish summer, “Walking Skirts from $2.00 to $18.50, or 
Booklet owing drawings of the very 44 
travelling and rain coats that we show from §7.50 to $35. 


The Announcement 
of The Youth’s Com- 
panion Photographic 
Competition for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 








The Announcement will be sent on 
receipt of name and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
































THE YOUTH’S 


IF PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
oodime ag not spoil il nor discolor the 
Pale oz. bottle, be. (by 

fey Paleo half- pine ¥_. & qts. 


"Russia Cement Co.! ‘Mass. story, 


LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


F PAGE'S GLUE“=s=" 


The Sock the 
Foot Likes 


If you are in doubt 
about your socks it’s 
because you are 
not wear- 
ing the 

right kind 

socks— 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


The socks question is settled for you, 
and your feet, when once you wear 
Whale Brand Socks. Do not fade or 
stain. Black, russet and all P a 
colors. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 35c. d by 
dealers. If yours don’t keep them, 
he will get them for you if you insist 
on Whale Brand Socks. 


Manufactured by 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New . Mass. 

















Electric Vest 


Pocket Lamps. 
Retail Price, 81.00. 


The best, cheapest and most 
durable in the market. 
Everybody is hereby cau- 
tioned against making, sell- 
ing, importing or using “Vest 
res ket Lamps” without = 
patent stamp on it. Tr 

Jeeoliod with bulbs and pat. 
teries. Louis Post & Co., 
218 West Springfield 8t., Boston. 







There are 2 kinds of SALMEDs’ 


catsup. Columbia, 
‘“The Uncolored Cat- 
sup,” with the color 
and flavor of the per- 
fect tomato—a pure 
product. And catsup 
“tinted” with cochi- 
neal or coal-tar to look 
like tomato. 

COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 


















Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
rate SALT 


NOURISHES. 


The daintiest, driest salt ever made. 

Its use on the table and in the kitch- 

en replaces the phosphates lost 
from your food in cooking. 






















Profitable Dessert. 


Profitable to buy because it | 
costs half the price of substi- 
tutes. Profitable to eat because 
it is full of nourishment— pure, 
wholesome and unadulterated. 
The Stenger for 33 Toges. 
At All Grocers. Try It! 
Valuable booklet, “GELATINE RECIPES,” 
sent free on request. 


JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N.Y. 






Send for sample, enoughfor thefamily, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 










































ee ABY’S Sapetien is a pretty sure 

index to baby’s physical condition. 
If properly nourished it is natural 
for baby to be happy, good-natured, 
playful. If baby’s food does not 
5 contain in proper proportion the 
elements necessary to develop 
every part of the system in proper 
relation to every other part then 
baby isn’t doing well, doesn’t feel well, and 
= When t is is ‘so, there’s something 


CHAMPION | || * "= 





Look for 
the Whale on every pair. 
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: Stove Clay idges Foo 
For mending cracks and holes in the Two pri 
principal reasons for its great success: 
¥.9 7.9 0 @? | ys Was | we a. ne tree cause of nine- First, it is the nearest possible substitute for 
SS Ce Ene SUNS Owe. (healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies 
When your stove gets “cranky” and every element that baby’s rapidly de- 
PLEASES THE PALATE, ou don’t know what’s the matter send veloping system requires. : ‘ 
arouses the appetite, assists digestion or our booklet, The second reason is the result of the , “Trresistibly 
and conduces to good health. Made **What Ails the Stove.’’ first; being a perfect food, there is perfect ; Delicious.” 
from the purest, Srechest and most Sent FREE. digestion. Result: a well baby. 
wholesome ir ents. rom 0 . 
artificl al coloring and hemical preserv- BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., == Ridge’s Food oes gaving babies’ lives w when you were 
t 8. er ress- 4 5 ‘. 18 St loing wt. illustrated 
ings and uniform in its excellence. Ask Bridgeport, Coun CHAM . FREE SAMPLE S42 a 
ersfor it. Free Booklet, * ‘How to Make 4 SOLD EVERYWHERE. ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” w: write 
Se alads ‘and Sandwiches,” sent on request. StOVE: 2 5f you have a baby send for our Booklet ana LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers. 
D. 6 L. SLADE CO., Boston. > Testimonials and FREE SAMPLE. Deyt.9. 78 Hadoon 8t., Now York. 
\ a WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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Our Latest 


Those of our readers 
who may be inter- 
ested in the purchase 
of a Sewing Machine 
at some future date, should send for 
a description of our latest style, the 


Automatic Lift. 


Its advantages will be appreciated by 
every housewife. VVhen the table top 
is opened the head of the Sewing 
Machine is raised into position for work. 
A reverse motion of the table top causes NY —<—<e2cec™ 
the head to drop down into a closed g ie \ 
partition beneath the table. This move- 
ment is easily operated, and is also auto- 
matic. VVe will gladly mail a descriptive 
Booklet to any one. This information 
will enable our subscribers to learn more 


a the Automatic Lift, as well = tie AUTOMATIC LIFT sold to readers of The Companion 
as all our other modern improvements. at a very low price. Send us your name and address upon a postal. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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